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Editorial 


Packing Them In 


HE GREAT increase in school popu- 

lation in the United States offers 
one of the most exciting challenges 
public school educators have ever 
faced. Reports indicate that by 
1960 there will be 10,000,000 more 
young people in the nation’s schools 
and colleges than were there in the 
spring of 1953. What a tremendous 
group of young Americans! What po- 
tentialities are represented in such a 
group! What opportunity and what a 
chance for education! But are these 
young people coming into the public 
schools too fast for educators to meet 
the challenge adequately? Are we re- 
sourceful enough to see that every op- 
portunity is given to develop the po- 
tential shite of these young Amert- 
icans? As we look about at conditions 
in some of our cities and towns, we 
wonder. 

Children are something that cannot 
be put in cold storage until taxpayers 
are ready to provide adequate facilities. 
The children and youth who make up 
this additional school population are 
already born. They are here now— 
eager, dynamic, and entitled to their 
full share of educational experience 
since they pass this way but once. All 
over the United States educators are 
alert to the problems involved in car- 
ing for this tremendous influx of 
youngsters. ‘They are “packing them 
in.” Much has been written and much 
has been said: about the vast enroll- 
ment numbers, but are we sure that 
the right people know the extent of 
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the problem? In many sections a good 
job of informing the community has 
been done. It is only by educating the 
lay public to the seriousness of the 
problem of increased enrollment, 
coupled with teacher shortage, that 
the overcrowding in our schools can be 
resolved. It takes money to build new 
facilities. It takes adequate salaries to 
attract more and able teachers to class- 
room teaching. ‘here is enough mon- 
ey in this great nation to do the 
thing that must be done to insure 
the right kind of opportunities for all 
of America’s children—if the citizens 
care enough. Children are the greatest 
resource of any nation. There should 
be no question in the minds of loyal 
citizens that the emergency of provid- 
ing education for the children of 
America must and can be met. 


Need for Housing 


The present facilities available for 
public education in our country are 
the product of two decades of post- 
ponement and neglect resulting from 
the depression and the war. It is evi- 
dent that we have now reached the 
crifical point since our educational 
efficiency is seriously cut down at a 
time when there is a tremendous up- 
surge in enrollments. 

Reports tell us that we are short 
345,000 public elementary and second- 
ary school classrooms. Three out of 
five of those classrooms we have will 
be overcrowded before we can catch 
up. Tensions, anxiety, irritability, 1% 
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day sessions, shared rooms, staggered 
schedules, elimination of special facil- 
ities and lack of program enrichments 
—not to mention juvenile delinquency, 
and lack of school unity—both for 
children and staff—exist where over- 
crowding is rampant. 

Many school districts are facing 
tremendous problems of overcrowding 
now—others have a bit of leeway to 
plan and build before the full impact 
strikes them. It is evident that to meet 
either situation school administrators 
and teachers must plan carefully with 
the maximum of economy so that efh- 
cient use of time, space and finances 
will react to the benefit of children. 
Perhaps we need to give major con- 
sideration to a totally different design 
in school housing. ‘There may be a 
cheaper design—still entirely adequate, 
functional, healthful, and a good place 
for youngsters to spend 12 years of 
their school life. Perhaps we need to 
perfect transportable school units so 
that they are readily adapted to a mod- 
ern functional educational program— 
roomy, portable, cheaper, and more 
quickly constructed than permanent 
structures. ‘This is a time for creative 
endeavors. Many school districts are 
using transportable units but think 
of them as “temporary” housing. If 
further perfected these may become 
an entirely acceptable answer to more 
and cheaper permanent housing. 

Whatever we do, it will take a 
phenomenal all-out effort on the part 
of the American people to bring the 
school facilities of this nation to a 
satisfactory solution by 1960. 

Half-day schooling has been the 
easiest and most practical solution for 
most districts up to this point. ‘The 
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solution is obviously not satisfactory. 
Teachers who share a room find it 
almost impossible to make sufficient 
preparation for the day’s work since 
they “pass each other” at the noon 
hour. All the impedimenta of the 
morning class must be out of sight 
so that the afternoon group may have 
full swing—and vice versa. Assign- 
ments, board work of all kinds, a 
feeling of belonging on the part of 
children and teachers, and a sense of 
responsibility are all lacking in both 
A.M. and P.M. groups. Sometimes a 
clash of personalities adds to the di- 
lemma as a tidy, neat teacher shares 
her room with a happy-go-lucky person 
who does not keep things in apple-pie 
order. In a crowded building where 
can the primary teacher prepare her 
charts? Where can the intermediate 
teacher plan her assignments when 
every available space is in constant 
use? 

In some situations where a staggered 
schedule has been substituted for the 
Y¥2 day session, one group of youngsters 
attends school from 8 to 10 A.M. and 
return at noon and stay until 2 P.M. 
A second group attends school from 10 
to 12 A.M. and from 2 to + P.M. Some 
problems are solved by this scheduling 
but others are added. At no time is it 
possible to have the total school enroll- 
ment together or the school staff ei- 
ther; the confusion, the time watching, 
the limited—as well as broken—time 
of four hours is not long enough for 
an enriched program. 

All of the programs that school 
people have been forced to use as an 
expedient to take care of the young- 
sters knocking at the schoolhouse 
doors put a burden on the teacher 





along with the price paid by pupils 
out of their quota of education at 
all grade levels. In times such as these 
when the best efforts of the available 
teachers are needed, added burdens 
are undesirable to say the least. ‘Ten- 
sions, anxieties and confusions should 
be avoided at all costs for the sake of 
developing stable youngsters, stable 
teachers and stable teaching and learn- 
ing situations. 


Must we go on “packing them in”? 

Can we meet this overcrowding 
problem? Of course we can if we want 
to—if we care enough—if we put our 
best efforts into the task, knowing that 
the lives of millions of children will be 
affected and that the future of a bet- 
ter America is at stake! 

—G.apys L. Porter, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia. 


y” know very well that each year is lived only once and is gone 
forever. Each year, each week, each day has to be the richest, the 
fullest, the most affectionate, the finest that we, with all our col- 
lective wisdom, know how to make it. If we short-change a child 
when he is six, we can’t when he is eleven or twelve say, “We're 
sorry we messed things up when you were six, we didn’t have build- 
ings ready for you, we gave you half a day or a third of a day, we didn't 
have a hot lunch for you, you had to share things with other children 
coming or going, you lived in something that resembled a railroad 
station instead of a home-like living and loving school. Go back 
and be six again. Do it over.” You know as well as I we can’t do that. 
It means, doesn’t it, that every year must be the best it can be. If a 
child hasn’t had a chance, we know from all our research, to live fully 
and richly the age he is, he may very well go on searching in an im- 
mature manner far into his later years trying to go back and find that 
year he lost. (By Alice V. Keliher, in Education for American Free- 
dom, Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development, NEA, 1954, p. 46-47.) 
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Double Sessions 


MARY R. YOUNG 


Are Pressure Points 


While “double sessions” may be unavoidable in many areas at the 
present time, we must observe very carefully the effect of this 
makeshift arrangement upon children and upon teachers. Cer- 
tain program changes suggested in this article may help bring a 
bit more creativeness and flexibility even into the “double ses- 


sions.” 
‘O" 1F 1 only had the time,” “TI feel 
continually rushed,” “I never 


seem to get through my daily pro- 
gram,” or “If I just dared take the time, 
[| would like to try some special activi- 
ties.” ‘These were expressions heard 
while talking with teachers experienc- 
ing double sessions. 

The teacher who feels such frus- 
trating tensions often unintentionally 
transmits these tensions to those with 
whom he works. Self-imposed_pres- 
sure such as this is not a wholesome 
atmosphere in which learning should 
take place. There is a possibility that 
two undesirable situations may develop 
from this type of frustration. There 
is a good chance that the teacher, 
anxious to help pupils overcome the 
handicap of the shortened day, may 
tend to focus attention almost entirely 
upon academic achievement. On the 
other hand, there may be the teacher 
who comes in, rolls up his sleeves and 
says, “Well, what shall we do today? 
You know there isn’t much time, but 
let’s get busy,” and then takes off in 
some direction he considers impor- 
tant. In either case, sight of the ob- 
jectives may very likely become lost. 
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If a teacher has a tendency to place 
too much stress on the academic areas 
alone, it is reasonable to assume that 
he will also place too much depend- 
ence upon the results of the stand- 
ardized objective tests. If the results 
of the tests indicate the pupil is mak- 
ing normal progress in the academic 
areas, the teacher may feel that he has 
been able to combat the ill effects of 
double sessions. Evaluation based on 
a diagnostic survey of the academic 
skills, however, is not enough. Since 
the total development of the child is 
of primary importance, the teacher 
must not permit himself to become 
regimented into such a narrow tradi- 
tional pattern. He must assume the 
full responsibility to which he has 
dedicated his services. 

The fact that Jim, who is in second 
grade, tested fourth grade on a read- 
ing achievement test does not indi- 
cate that he has been able to make 








Mun R. essai is a jaisiiak in the Cory 
School, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
The illustration used with this article is 
the work of Gilbert Ortez, Gilpin School, 
Denver Public Schools. 








the hurdle in achieving social accept- 
ance. Has Donald gained the place in 
the group for which he has been strug- 
gling? Is the group more tolerant of 
Marita because of her conscious efforts 
to overcome her temper tantrums? 

The teacher must not lose sight of 
the total objectives, if he is to help 
the pupil to develop all of his capa- 
bilities to the fullest degree possible. 
He must keep in mind the manner in 
which children achieve their develop- 
mental tasks as they mature. In order 
not to lose sight of the objectives in 
this period of stress and pressure re- 
sulting from the shortened day, the 
teacher must keep them constantly 
before him, and evaluate continuously 
in the light of all the objectives of a 
good education. 


Review the Objectives 


Changes in conditions require 
changes in methods and procedures, 
if the objectives are to remain the 
same. Similarly, if the teacher does 
not change his methods and procedures 
when conditions change, it seems safe 
to assume that his objectives have 
changed. ‘The shortened school day 
presents a real challenge to the teacher 
and his methods. No longer can the 
school day be thought of as a divided 
day in which a certain amount of time 
is devoted to reading, to arithmetic, to 
spelling, to writing, to social studies, 
etc. ‘The day has now become so 
short that double session teachers can- 
not afford to divide it into segments 
and still hope to maintain even a mini- 
mum level of education. 

Present day objectives aim at per- 
sonal and social development as well 
as development in the academic areas. 
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The concern of the teacher is the 
selection and organization of those ex- 
periences that may be expected to 
contribute most toward the education 
of the well-rounded individual. 


Revamp the Curriculum 


It seems quite universally accepted 
that it requires a five hour school day 
to achieve these total objectives under 
present curricular plans. Assuming 
that this is true, it becomes evident 
that the same results cannot be ex- 
pected with the shorter day. If double 
sessions are not to deny the pupil equal 
educational opportunities, it is neces- 
sary to evaluate the present methods 
of achieving the objectives. Even 
though double sessions are not to be 
regarded as a satisfactory substitute 
for the regular school day, it is neces- 
sary to make the best of the situation 
until the emergency can be met in a 
more satisfactory way. 

Double sessions, in the minds of 
many, have been thought of as a tem- 
porary problem. ‘This kind of thinking 
has led to a feeling of complacency 
upon the part of many people who 
should be taking the lead in facing 
this problem realistically. ‘This com- 
placency seems likely to prove disas- 
trous to a large number of our youth. 
The birth rate indicates that the larg- 
est number of first graders, thus far, 
will be enrolling in September, 1954, 
and that the heaviest load is yet to 
come when the 1952 population enters 
the first grade in September, 1958. 
Thus, double sessions at some or all 
of the levels may be seen as continu- 
ing well into the 1970's, unless physical 
facilities are made available to accom- 
modate the increasing enrollments. 
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‘Temporary problems? Yes, but per- 
manent enough to justify the best ef- 
forts of the profession in developing 
a curriculum which will utilize the lim- 
ited time available to the best possible 
advantage. ‘There appears to be a lim- 
ited choice of alternatives in_ this 
matter. One alternative is to reduce 
each activity engaged in by a propor- 
tionate amount of the total reduction 
in time. A second choice is that of 
allowing the usual amount of time for 
some of the activities and of curtail- 
ing to a reduced share of time certain 
other activities considered less impor- 
tant. A third alternative is that of in- 
tegrating all the activities in such a way 
that multiple outcomes may be ex- 
pected. The “Problems of Social Liv- 
ing” approach offers such an oppor- 
tunity around which to integrate all 
activities. In this manner one would 
be able to utilize many of the chil- 
dren’s out-of-school, community ex- 
periences. 

The first two of these alternatives 
may, ideally, be discarded without fur- 
ther consideration. Obviously, either 
of these choices results in an inequality 
of educational opportunity. The third 
alternative is the only one of the three 
that seems to offer some possibility of 
obtaining somewhere near the same 
results in the shorter period of time. 

The “Problems of Social Living” 
approach is not new, but it is one 
which is often discussed and less often 
tried. It would require much careful 
planning on the part of the teacher. 
The role of the teacher would be that 
of selecting and coordinating the valu- 
able social and educational experi- 
ences, and of guiding the group to suc- 
cessful realization of these experiences. 
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Points of departure for an integrated 
approach are numerous if the teacher 
will only be alert to them. 

The daily sharing period presents 
many opportunities from which to 
begin. A complete unit on “Com- 
munity Helpers” for second graders 
was developed from the following 
opening which presented itself at a 
sharing period. Bobby began, “My 
daddy got a promotion last night. He 
now has a real police car to drive.” 
“What does he do, Bobby?” asked 
the group. “He chases people that 
run red lights and he catches ’em for 
speeding,” replied Bobby. “Mrs. Jones, 
maybe Bobby’s father could come to 
talk to us about getting our bicycles 
checked and talk to us about safety. 
Do you think he could, Bobby?” asked 
John. “My daddy’s going to get a 
raise this month and we're going on a 

real vacation when school is out,” 
piped up Ernie. “I know Enrnie’s 
daddy, Mrs. Jones. He’s our mail- 
man,” spoke up Timmy. “I hardly 
ever see my dad,” said Jimmy. “Why 
don’t you?” Bobby wanted to know. 
“Cause he works nights. My mom 
works until I get home from school 
and then my dad goes to work and 
works until late at night. He works 
in a bakery so we can have fresh bread 
each day,” replied Jimmy. 

‘There is no end to the opportuni- 
ties offered in such an opening as this. 
Each of the children wants to talk 
about his dad. It is very important to 
Bobby that his dad has been promoted, 
and it is important to the group to 
know how each contributes his part 
to the community. A problem cen- 
tered around such an immediate inter- 
est can lead into a more thorough un- 





derstanding and appreciation of the 
community. It is rich in possibilities 
of utilizing the “Community Helpers” 
as resources. Parents are proud to be 
asked to help. They know what it 
means to their children. How proud 
Bobby will be to bring his dad in and 
ask him to show the other boys and 
gitls his gun and badge. Skills? Can 
reading not be learned in the story 
about the “Postman”? Spelling and 
writing, too, can be learned in this 
way. And cannot arithmetic be taught 
by posing a problem about the two 
blocks north and the three blocks 
east that the postman walks? 

Reorganization of the curriculum 
around such problem centers would 
combine or integrate related subjects, 
thereby allowing more time for the 
broad area of social living. It would 
allow more freedom of choice in se- 
lection among needs, interests and 
community resources available. It 
would tend to reduce subject matter 
load since subject matter would be 
used as a means instead of an end. 
This approach would save time and 
be more productive, since understand- 
ings, attitudes, knowledge, skills, etc., 
would be developed in context. 

In changing or developing a curricu- 
lum, the teacher must not lose sight 


of the need for reappraising his meth- 
ods and techniques of evaluation. ‘The 
devices that served in one situation 
may not be equally valid and reliable 
in another situation. 


Reappraise the Measuring Devices 


As has been pointed out, each cur- 
riculum requires its own_ particular 
evaluating devices. Evaluation should 
be a continuous part of the planning 
and should be done in light of all the 
objectives sought. ‘This means that 
there is a need for many types of eval- 
uative devices and means of interpret- 
ing and recording the results in a 
meaningful and understandable man- 
ner. ‘The use of standardized achieve- 
ment tests will serve the purpose of 
giving the teacher assurance that his 
new approach will successfully bring 
about the desired results in the aca- 
demic areas. But these tests can tell 
only a part of the story. ‘The teacher 
must find the means to evaluate and 
record the more subjective behaviors 
sought. 

In this period of pressures, with the 
possibility of losing sight of the objec- 
tives greater than ever before, it be- 
comes now more necessary than ever 
to reconsider our methods of teaching 
and evaluation. 
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What Happens to the 


SARAH LOU HAMMOND 


FIVE-YEAR-OLDS? 


Are five-year-olds the “forgotten children” 


in today’s crowded 


schools? Many communities find they are unable to provide an 
organized program for children at this impressionable age; or, 
if they do, the groups may be too large for an effective program; 
or the children may be on shifts or a half-day schedule. Any of 
these arrangements seem to indicate deprivation for these chil- 


dren and leave much to be desired. 


uRING 1953 over 3,000,000 babies 

were born in the United States— 
babies who know nothing of the cul- 
ture, ideals or government of this 
great nation. ‘The early years in the 
lives of these children are of great im- 
portance in determining the kind of 
citizens they will become. 

Young children need love, under- 


standing and security. ‘They need 
space to play and grow. ‘They need 
rich, challenging experiences. ‘The so- 


cial scene today has caused those who 
recognize the values of education for 
the young child to point to the great 
need for nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. States have enacted laws 
concerning such schools. Yet, the man- 
ner in which the laws are implemented 
and the character of many of these 
schools reveal the fact that a large 
number of five-year-old children are 
not receiving the education due them 
in this democracy. 

Much has been written about the 
problems confronting the schools in 
providing for the increased number of 
young children. Practices such as 
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shortened sessions are being accepted 
as emergency measures. ‘Too fre- 
quently there has been a tendency for 
us to rationalize that these makeshift 
arrangements are acceptable rather 
than to evaluate the services in terms 
of the effect upon children. ‘This is 
especially true regarding the provision 
of educational facilities for young 
children. 

To face the problem realistically, 
these questions need to be answered 
in terms of actual practice. Are schools 
available for young children? What 
are the conditions and practices pre- 
vailing in the existing schools? 


Are Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens Available in the 
United States? 


Public schools. Only 43 per cent of 
the children in the five-year age group 
as shown in the 1953 statistics, have 


Seva Lou inaiienil is assistant peehie. 
sor of education and director of kinder- 
garten at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 











the opportunity to attend kindergar- 
ten. While all but one of the states 
have some type of legislation relating 
to the education of children under six, 
only nineteen have authorized the use 
of state funds for this age group.’ ‘The 
legislative provisions seem to give con- 
siderable status to nursery schools and 
kindergartens. Much, however, re- 
mains to be done. 

As far as implementing these laws 
is concerned, The Statistics of State 
School Systems 1949-50 indicates* that 
during the year only 4.1 per cent of the 


* Status of Kindergartens in the U. S. A. Wash- 
ington: Office of Education, 1954. (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 

* Biennial Survey of Education: 1948-50. 
Statistics of State School Systems, Chapter 2, 
46. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1952. 
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In today’s crowded 
schools are materials 
available to young chil- 
dren for building, mak- 
ing and doing? 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE 


elementary school enrollment was in 
kindergarten. ‘The Council of State 
Governments indicated in 1949 that 
only six states reported kindergarten 
enrollment totaling 10 per cent of the 
total enrollment in_ kindergarten 
through grade eight. Five states with 
more than 10.0 per cent of elementary 
enrollments in the kindergarten are 
listed: Michigan 15.1 per cent, Con- 
necticut 13.9 per cent, Maine 11.4 per 
cent, New Jersey 11.4 per cent, Calli- 
fornia 10.1 per cent. A considerable 
number of states reported no, or prac- 
tically no, enrollment in public kin- 
dergartens.’ It is likely that this small 
number may be even less today inas- 

* The Forty-Eight State School Systems, p. 34. 


Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 
1949. 
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Are time and space ade- 
quate for dramatic play? 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
TALLAHASSEE 


much as some kindergarten units are 
being closed in order that space may 
be used for additional first grades. 

Private schools. As a result of the 
growing need and the inadequate pro- 
vision made by public schools, the pri- 
vate pre-schools have experienced rapid 
growth. ‘This rapid expansion raises 
questions as to the types of schools, 
quality of programs, and the prepara- 
tion of the teachers. While many 
private schools maintain excellent fa- 
cilities, a good teacher-pupil ratio, and 
employ well-trained teachers, there are 
many centers that do not maintain 
standards necessary for the well-being 
of children. Many of these services 
may be detrimental, although they 
may seem to fill a need in the care of 
young children. 

In order to safeguard all children 
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who are enrolled in the private schools 
a few states have enacted legislation 
requiring state registration of such 


schools. ‘The number of states pro- 
viding such safeguards is small. ‘The 
need for such protection, however, is 
great. In one state, a committee com- 
posed of private school directors, as 
well as representatives of state agencies 
and the public schools, is at work. ‘The 
plan is one of cooperative action rather 
than coercion. 


Why Schools for Younger 
Children Have Not Increased 


One survey of opinion as to why the 
number of public kindergartens has 
not increased indicated that people do 
not seem to know much about their 
educational value and that little effort 
has been made to inform them—yet, 
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Can time and space be used for plan- 
ning, mixing, enjoying the day’s dessert? 


the results of research emphasize the 
importance of these early years. 

Since their value is not thoroughly 
understood by citizens, reasons for 
curtailment of the program of kinder- 
gartens are projected, many of which 
are not valid. Citizens value grades 
1-12 and consider providing for them 
as their first obligation. Within these 
grades they are concerned with mount- 
ing enrollments, the need for increas- 
ing numbers of teachers, the extension 
of space needed and the amount of 
money necessary for the growth. 
When these problems are allowed to 
absorb so much time and energy, it is 

easy for the general public, as well 
as school people, in considering the 
needs of young children to drift into 
an attitude of “holding the line” and 
of apologizing for the needs instead 
of launching out on a program of posi- 
tive action. 

Seemingly, curtailment in this area 
of the school program is the solution 
often reached, usually with an. indi- 
cation that the situation is only tem- 
porary. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that for the child this is the only 
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year he will be five years old. The 
feelings, values and tensions estab- 
lished during this year tend to become 
permanent. Some state laws regard- 
ing age entrance permit many children 
to enter first grade at five years. The 
traditional first grade program, how- 
ever, is not planned primarily to meet 
the needs of these children. As a re- 
sult many of these children are spend- 
ing additional years in the elementary 
school and in many cases are devel- 
oping negative attitudes. ‘The situa- 
tion seems to indicate that it would 
be more economical, both financially 
and in terms of human values, to pro- 
vide a kindergarten program appropri- 
ate to the level of development of the 
five-year-old. 


What Are the Schools Like? 


In the schools that are available 
a variety of makeshift arrangements 
have appeared. While these may ap- 
pear to be expedient a closer look re- 
veals that such arrangements fall far 
short of meeting the actual needs of 
children. In the “1953-55 Plan of 
Action for Children,” The Association 
for Childhood Education International 
included recommended standards for 
place and space.* What does the ap- 
plication of these standards reveal in 
analyzing some of the practices today? 


As to the Size of the Group 


The ACEI recommended maximum 
group size per teacher follows: Nur- 
sery School (teacher and assistant) — 
15 children; kindergarten—20 children. 
A look at kindergarten enrollments to- 
day indicates that this recommenda- 

*“The 1953-55 ACEI Plan of Action for 


Children.”” Washington: Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1953. 
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tion is frequently ignored. Often as 
many as 30 to 35 or even more chil- 
dren are in one group. And to fur- 
ther expedite matters, one teacher may 
be required to teach two groups—35 in 
the morning and 35 in the afternoon. 
These double sessions mean not only 
a shortened kindergarten day, but they 
also mean “double children” for the 
teacher. With an enrollment of sev- 
enty pupils it is exceedingly difficult 
for the teacher to know the individual 
child and to observe, plan and provide 
for his needs. Research emphasizes 
the importance of proper guidance in 
the child’s early years, and yet the 
large numbers deprive the child of 
much of the guidance which the 
teacher is trained to give but which 
he lacks time and opportunity to pro- 
vide. 

Then, too, a very important aspect 
of the problem is tne effect of large 
groups upon the i:.aividual child. ‘The 
ability to participate in groups develops 
slowly. Research indicates that while 
the kindergarten child likes to play 
with other children, he is still very 
much of an individual. He can partici- 
pate in larger group activities if such 
activities are well supervised, but he 
gets along better in small groups of 
five or six children.’ Large enrollments 
make it difficult for the teacher to pro- 
vide for the small group activity ap- 
propriate for the five-year-old. 

Close cooperation with parents and 
a program of parent education have 
long been recognized as important 
aspects of nursery school and kinder- 
garten programs. In actual practice, 
however, the kindergarten teacher has 

*Gladys C. Jenkins, et al., These Are Your 
Children, p. 93. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1953. 
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little time for parent conferences and 
home visits. It is overwhelming to 
think of working with 70 five-year-olds 
daily and then attempting to have con- 
ferences with seventy sets of parents 
or to visit in seventy homes. Such com- 
ments as “Children need parents who 
understand,” and “Parents don’t un- 
derstand the school program,” are com- 
mon. Here in the kindergarten, where 
this need could be met, the children 
are crowded in and this service be- 
comes almost impossible. 


As to Space 


The ACEI standards indicate that 
space requirements vary in relation to 
many factors in each situation. Per 
nursery school child suggested mini- 
mums are 50 sq. ft. floor space; per 
kindergarten child 40 sq. ft. floor space. 
In one county a survey was made of 
the size of 24 kindergarten rooms. One 
room had dimensions of 9x25 feet (225 
square feet). The size most often 
listed was approximately 25x34 feet or 
850 square feet. On the basis of en- 
rollment only seven out of the twenty- 
four rooms had adequate space for 
carrying on a variety of activities suit- 


Are wheel toys available—and yard space 
in which to use them? 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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able or desirable for the development 
of young children. 

The costs of classrooms are high. 
Rooms a few feet smaller save consid- 
erable money and make possible more 
classrooms. But in a small room teach- 
ers are often forced to resort to the 
type of kindergarten program that 
keeps children seated most of the ses- 
sion, engaged in quiet activities, rather 
than those more appropriate to the 
needs of the growing child. 


As to Teachers 


And what about the nursery eng 
kindergarten teachers? Not only 
the supply limited but many iain. 
rather than attempt to teach large 
numbers of children in double ses- 
sions, are transferring to other areas. 
Others have left this area of the school 
program because in many localities the 
question is raised annually as to 
whether or not the kindergarten will 
be retained. Students in teacher edu- 
cation hesitate to enter this field in 
the face of such a situation. And yet, 
young children need teachers who en- 
joy teaching, who continue to study, 
who believe in the ability of children 
to grow and learn and dev elop, in their 
own way, and who lead rich personal 
lives. 

Yes, the children under six have a 
right to adequate space, understanding 
teachers and challenging experiences. 
The small number of nursery schools 
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Have today’s crowded schools the large 
playground equipment so much needed 
by growing energetic children? 


and kindergartens and the makeshift 
arrangements existing today are not 
adequate provisions for the young citi- 
zens of the United States. Solutions 
for the present emergency need to be 
evaluated in terms of the needs of chil- 
dren. Only a mere beginning has been 
made on the broad program of educa- 
tion for young children to which their 
needs and the needs of society so clearly 
point. ‘The schools must be creative 
in utilizing the present resources and 
in developing others in the service of 
children. 
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SAMUEL A. KIRK 


How Fare the Handicapped and the Gifted 
in Today's Crowded Schools? 


As school overcrowding increases and places greater strain upon 


facilities and personnel, some areas of serious need are very likely 
to be neglected. Often the gifted or the handicapped child or 
youth is made to suffer serious deprivation of opportunities as a 


result of demands in other more obvious areas of need. 


I HAS taken a long time to sensitize 
the public to the need for special 
education of the handicapped and the 
gifted. At present, however, the pub- 
lic has become aware of the needs of 
these deviating children. In most 
states legislation has been passed 
which authorizes school districts to 
organize special classes and special serv- 
ices for handicapped and gifted chil- 
dren. In many states legislators have 
appropriated large sums of money to 
pay the excess cost of these extra and 
special services. 

But now, just when parents, legisla- 
tors and the general public have be- 
come aware of the importance of this 
service, the organization of programs 
for the handicapped and gifted is 
being postponed. Many school dis- 
tricts have been unable to take advan- 
tage of increased public interest and 
increased funds to organize special 
classes for the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing, the mentally handicapped, the 
visually handicapped, the orthopedical- 
ly handicapped, the speech defective, 
and the gifted. ‘This delay is largely 
caused by two major factors: shortage 
of teachers and shortage of classroom 
space. 
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The United States Office of Edu- 
cation reports that there were only 
25,000 special teachers in the United 
States in 1952. It is estimated by that 
office that 100,000 such specialists are 
needed in the schools. ‘This estimate 
indicates that less than one-quarter of 
the handicapped and gifted are being 
taken care of through special classes or 
special services in public schools. In 
spite of funds which are available for 
the employment of teachers, it has 
been impossible for many school sys- 
tems to organize such classes or to give 
extra services to these children because 
space in public schools is not available. 

It has been estimated that there are 
between 12 and 13 percent of school 
children who are handicapped or gift- 
ed to such a degree that they require 
special classes or special services with- 
in the regular grades. Based on the 
estimate of 35,000,000 school children 
in the United States between the ages 
of five and seventeen, it is obvious that 
there are approximately 4,000,000 ex- 
ceptional children in the United 


Samuel A. Kirk is director of the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, 
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States. Provision for the education of 
these children requires extra classroom 
space not now provided in the public 
schools. 

With the lack of classroom space, 
and with overcrowding for non-handi- 
capped and gifted children, it has been 
very difficult for school systems to or- 
ganize special classes fast enough to 
meet the demand. 

By way of a concrete example, the 
expericnce of one city school system of 
23,000 can be given. In this city, state 
funds were available for the operation 
of classes for crippled children, classes 
for the mentally retarded, and other 
special classes. Parent-teachers’ or- 
ganizations, the school board, and 
others requested that such classes be 
organized. ‘Teachers could be found 
in that particular school system since 
a teacher-training program was oper- 
ating in that community. In spite of 
the interest of the public, no classroom 
space could be found. Some of the 
classes in that school system had en- 
rollments of 45 children per teacher. 
After several years a referendum was 
held. The citizens voted an additional 
school building. No sooner had this 
building been completed than they 
discovered that it was too small to 
handle the additional enrollment of 
average children. A second school 
building was built; and they found that 
there was still overcrowding of the reg- 
ular grades and so there still could be 
no special classes. ‘The increase in 
population and an influx of children 
into the school resulted in a seemingly 
never-ending overcrowding of the 
schools, thus leaving little room for 
special classes for the handicapped and 
gifted. 
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Special Teachers, Special Rooms 
Are Needed 


In one state the legislature asked 
that classes for trainable mentally re- 
tarded children be organized within 
public school systems on a trial basis. 
A questionnaire to city school systems 
of 10,000 or above requesting the su- 
perintendents to indicate their desires 
concerning such a class, resulted in the 
following response: Besides the philo- 
sophical reasons for not wanting such 
a class, 21% of the superintendents in 
this questionnaire study stated that the 
schools were already overcrowded and 
that it was impossible to add addition- 
al programs because of lack of class- 
room space. This study is only an ex- 
ample of the reasons why one-quarter 
of the superintendents could not or- 
ganize such classes. Others who did 
not have room for such classes, how- 
ever, gave other reasons for not desir- 
ing such a class. ‘Those who did 
organize such classes resorted to the 
renting of a room in a church, a house, 
or remodeling some undesirable room 
for the pilot study class. In only a 
few centers was classroom space avail- 
able in the public schools for such 
additional services to children. 

Taking one child out of a class of 
35 for a special class in a school that 
has 15 classes means an addition of one 
classroom in that school. Where serv- 
ices are given to children within the 
regular class such as is done in the case 
of speech correction, a small individual 
classroom or office space is necessary 
for that work. Regardless of whether 
the provision is for a special class or 
additional service, extra classroom 
space is needed. 

Provision for handicapped and gift- 
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. will WANT to read Young 
Scott Books .. . their interest and 


imagination will be captured in 
books that tell them things they 


want to know. Once aroused, they 
will reach up, beyond their usual 
reading skill. 

Write for your graded catalog of 
Young Scott Books, with suggested 
classroom uses, units of work, cur- 
riculum areas and reading levels. 


Young Scott Books 
8 W. 13 St., New York 11 





ed children requires additional class- | 
room space. It is no longer considered | 


satisfactory when classes for the deaf 


and hard-of-hearing, or the mentally re- | 
tarded, or any other special class for | 


exceptional children are placed in a 
basement room, or a room which is 
considered undesirable for normal 
children. Many states require that 
classes for handicapped and gifted 
children must be just as adequate as 
classes for all other children. 

After much promotion, after the 
public has become conscious of its re- 
sponsibility to handicapped and gifted 
children, after many meetings and 


hearings, and after the program has | 
been organized financially and admin- | 


istratively at the state level, it is now 
discovered that classroom space is not 
available for these children. Until the 
public can provide this additional 
classroom space, handicapped and gift- 
ed children will suffer along with—and 
perhaps more than—normal children. 
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STICK -O- MAT 
FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 





192 pieces 1%” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yellow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3“ 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a iasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 .N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 










W. E. CAMPBELL and JESSIE B. FISCHER 


Problems Related to a 


SHIFTING SCHOOL POPULATION 


A rapidly shifting population poses many problems—and_ pro- 
vides some unexpected resources—for schools in a defense area 
such as that described in this article. 


r1I0oR to World War II, Norfolk 
P County, a combination suburban 
and rural community, had an enroll- 
ment of 6,000 pupils in its public 
schools. Suddenly, because of the pre- 
war preparations and the later outbreak 
of hostilities, this area with its vast 
naval and military installations grew 
rapidly. Mushrooming housing proj- 
ects, ranging in size to 5,000 units, were 
erected within a few months. As a 
result, from 1941 to 1945, the school 
enrollment increased from 8,000 to 
18,000. ‘This phenomenal growth has 
continued up to now, even though 
large suburban areas of the County 
have been absorbed by neighboring 
cities through annexation proceedings. 
Nevertheless, approximately 28,000 
pupils enrolled in Norfolk County 
schools this September, nearly five 
times the number of pupils enrolled 
before the war period. 

If the school divisions throughout 
the nation beset by a rapidly growing 
and shifting population were interro- 





W. E. Campbell and Jessie B. Fischer are 
staff members of the Norfolk County Pub- 
lic Schools, Norfolk, Virginia. Mr. Camp- 
bell is principal of Norview High School 
and is acting director of instruction. Mrs. 
Fischer is an elementary supervisor. 
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gated concerning their most pressing 
problems, it is probable that two would 
be most frequently listed: financing 
the construction of needed classrooms 
and locating a competent staff of teach- 
ers. Herein it is not proposed to an- 
alyze these two items in detail but to 
discuss three related problems encoun- 
tered by Norfolk County and to de- 
scribe activities undertaken by its ps 
ministrative and supervisory staff i 
its efforts to relieve the resultant con- 
ditions. 

The problems identified by the staff 
are as follows: (1) the alleviation of 
conditions caused by rapid population 
turnover; (2) the orientation of 200 
new teachers into the school system 
each session, and (3) the development 
of equitable arrangements for shift 
classes. 

Such a high degree of population 
shift as that experienced in Norfolk 
County during the past decade creates 
a major problem for all concerned. It 
presents continuous harassment for 
both school officials and teachers who 
must pass out the transfer slips on 
Friday and enroll the new pupils on 
Monday. Of course, these new en- 
rollees need special help with personal 
adjustment to the new school with its 
strange surroundings and unfamiliar 
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faces. In addition, the parent is af- 
fected by the task of moving furniture 
and family as well as by the desire to 
assist his children in making satisfac- 
tory adjustment. Disturbed by a sud- 
den change of residence, which he may 
not have desired, the parent can be- 
come annoyed by small differences in 
practices and policies which exist be- 
tween the school he left and the one 
in which he now enrolls his children. 

The population shift also presents 
problems for the school official who 
faces a high degree of turnover not 
only among his pupils and patrons 
but also among his teachers. ‘lhe Navy 
wife who has been teaching, and usu- 
ally doing a good job, comes into the 
office with the news that her husband 
has been transferred. So a new 
teacher must be found. ‘The school 
official is hopeful that the replacement 
for the departing Navy man has a wife 
who is qualified to teach. 


New Pupils Bring New Resources 


These and many other resultant 
problems have been faced by the Nor- 
folk County school system with both 
a philosophical and a practical frame 
of mind. First, it has learned that the 
turnover is unavoidable and expected. 
Thus, it has accepted the problem 
as such. Next, it has determined that 
certain things can be done to alleviate 
the situation. On the other hand, it 
has learned that this constant influx 
of new people can be used as an asset 
in the instructional program. Thus it 
has sought to turn seeming disadvan- 
tage into educational benefit. 

From all over the United States and 
many foreign countries pupils arrive. 
The teachers have learned that the 
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NORFOLK COUNTY PUB. SCHS., VA 


New children often bring to a school 
new and exciting resources. 


boy who enrolled today comes directly 
from Paris where he has lived for two 
years. His presence in the French 
class becomes an asset which the 
teacher is quick to recognize. ‘The 
geography lesson becomes something 
that is living. Here is a person who 
knows Guam from firsthand experi- 
ence; there is another who is ready 
to boast about ‘Texas. 

The available resources do not end 
with the pupils. Many of the parents 
have been brought into the classroom. 
The Royal Air Force officer stationed 
in Norfolk can help the classroom 
teacher by discussing some of the prob- 
lems faced by his own country. ‘Then 
there are the teachers themselves. Re- 
cently an investigation within the 
teaching staff revealed its versatility 
of background. For example, the num- 
ber of states and foreign countries vis- 
ited by the teachers indicated wide 
travel. A high percentage of the 
teachers were born outside this area. 
In listing the things that had helped 
them. improve their teaching skill, the 
teachers placed first their association 
with the large number of fellow teach- 
ers who have come to Norfolk County 
from all parts of the nation. 

Finally, another desirable effect upon 
the curriculum has been due to the 
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necessity of individualizing instruction. 
With pupils coming and going, the 
teacher has had to devote special at- 
tention both to the pupil who appears 
retarded and to the new enrollee who 
needs assistance on an advanced level. 
This individual need has been recog- 
nized and filled in both the elementary 
and the high schools. | 

In the secondary schools, which offer 
a comprehensive educational program, 
the curriculum has been made flexible 
enough to admit easy transfer of pupils 
from all types of high schools through- 
out the nation. Orientation programs 
for the new students have been devel- 
oped by the various student councils. 
Handbooks have been prepared by 
pupils and teachers and presented to 
the new enrollee so that he might 
have an authoritative guide concern- 
ing the school’s offerings and its poli- 
cies and practices. 


Orientation of Teachers 


Orientation of new personnel has 
presented a second major problem in 
Norfolk County. Approximately two 
hundred teachers, new to the system, 
are absorbed into the school faculties 
each year. Most of the schools have 
also found it advantageous to prepare 
faculty handbooks, which have helped 
teachers in the maintenance of desir- 
able relationships with pupils, with 
parents, and with fellow teachers. The 
Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion also publishes a teachers’ hand- 
book and a teachers’ directory which 
have aided the school system in estab- 
lishing close relationships between the 
schools. ‘These handbooks are indis- 
pensable to a system in which individ- 
ual school faculties range from twenty 
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to eighty-five members, a high percent- 
age of whom may be new teachers. It 
is not unusual for an addition to a 
school building to cause as much as 
a fifty percent increase in the number 
of faculty members. 

Concern for the teacher’s welfare 


extends beyond school walls. Locat- 
ing suitable living accommodations is 
a large task in itself. This concern 
for the personal happiness of the new 
teacher became of such importance in 
Norfolk County that three years ago 
the principals and supervisors began 
to seek better ways of helping the new 
personnel attain more satisfactory ad- 
justment to the school and community. 

An orientation committee was cre- 
ated. ‘This committee, under rotat- 
ing chairmanship, meets early in the 
spring. Its membership consists of 
representative principals, supervisors, 
visiting teachers, experienced teachers, 
and teachers new to the system during 
the current year. New teachers spear- 
head the work of the committee and 
their comments and advice serve as a 
nucleus for future plans. 

Orientation becomes an individual 
problem since teachers differ greatly 
in personal training and experience. 
The supply of new teachers who enter 
Norfolk County each session might be 
divided into the following categories: 

1. Graduates with degrees, qualified 
to teach in elementary or high school. 

2. Liberal arts graduates who have 
not prepared to teach. 

3. Graduates with high school train- 
ing who must adjust to an elementary 
grade. 

4. Teachers with two or three years 
of college training, once certified to 
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teach, making an adjustment to mod- 
ern techniques. 

A kit of materials has been prepared 
by the Orientation Committee as a 
guide for coordination between Nor- 
folk County personnel and the new 
teacher. Suggestions have been in- 
cluded to aid principals, experienced 
teachers, supervisors, presidents of lo- 
cal organizations, local ministers, and 
other people directly concerned with 
making the new teacher happy and 
comfortable. Picnics, tours, outings 
and receptions are also planned by the 
committee. 

To test the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram during the session, an interview 
guide was prepared locally and dis- 
tributed to the new teachers. ‘They 
were requested to supply reactions con- 
cerning housing, community relation- 
ships, local recreation, the orientation 
program, school board regulations and 
policies, teaching materials, the pre- 
school conference, and problems that 
confronted them during the first few 
weeks of school. The new teachers 
made frank and beneficial suggestions 
which will be used with the next group 
of new teachers. The pre-school con- 
ference and personal conferences with 
principals, supervisors and other teach- 
ers proved most helpful to them. New 
teachers in the lower grades who were 
on a double shift basis reported that 
the practice followed in the County 
of placing them with experienced 
teachers proved useful in making 
satisfactory adjustment. 


The Problem of Shifts 
It is reasonable to believe that many 
school systems throughout the nation 
have been forced to resort to the use 
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of shifts as a means of providing class- 
room space for the rapidly growing 
pupil population. How Norfolk 
County faced this situation is the 
final problem to be discussed herein. 

During the early years of popula- 
tion influx the Norfolk County schools 
in the suburban areas found it neces- 
sary to use a double shift through the 
fourth grade. Even with this arrange- 
ment, sub-standard classrooms had to 
be used in order to obtain housing for 
all pupils. 

Commonly used by many divisions 
is a shift plan that leaves the burden 
of two or more classes upon one 
teacher. ‘This system was not adopted 
in Norfolk County as it was believed 
that such a plan shortens the school 
day too much and that the individual 
teacher cannot give the energy and 
planning necessary to teach effectively 
sixty to eighty pupils per day. The 
administrative and supervisory staff de- 
termined to work out the most equi- 
table arrangement possible for the pu- 
pils and teachers who had to be placed 
on shifts. ‘The following plan was de- 
vised and has proved successful as a 
temporary solution to the problem of 
providing adequate classroom space. 

Full four-hour sessions were ar- 
ranged for the children, usually from 
8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. and from 12:30 
p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Shifts have been 
alternated on a semester basis so that 
the morning shift during the first se- 
mester becomes the afternoon shift 
during the second. ‘The afternoon 
teacher arrives at 10:30, spends 1% 
hours with the morning group, eats 
lunch, and returns to meet her own 
class at 12:30. ‘The morning teacher 
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assists the afternoon teacher until 2:30, 
taking time out for lunch. 

Although the children are actually 
in class four hours, through this plan 
they have two teachers in the room 


for 1% hours of that time. Actually 
more individual attention can be given 
to children when two teachers are in 
the room. Furthermore, with lunch- 
time and recesses excluded from the 
regular six-hour day, the instructional 
time is approximately the same as that 
of children going to school a full day. 

It is not unusual to walk into a class- 
room where this plan is used and find 
two reading groups in progress simul- 
taneously or find one teacher assist- 
ing with seat work while the other 
helps a group of children to understand 
number concepts. ‘There is time each 
day for milk to tide the youngsters 
over until mealtime. Although it has 
been necessary to limit activities in 
such areas as art, music, physical edu- 
cation and dramatics, this instruction 
has not been seriously curtailed. Assist- 
ance in some of these fields has been 
provided by special teachers, who sup- 
ply both advisory and technical help 
to the classroom teacher. 

In some of the elementary class- 
rooms located in or near the high 
schools, capable high school students 
have assisted the shift teacher for a 
period each day. ‘These students be- 
long to Future Teachers of America 
and are considering teaching as a full 
time career. Under the supervision of 
the regular teacher, these students 
have rendered valuable aid in working 
with children. Both teachers and par- 
ents have favored the plan. 

Recently, a County-wide meeting of 
FTA clubs was planned. The future 
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teachers discussed how they might 
work more effectively in the classroom. 
It was amazing to discover how much 
insight they had gained through work- 
ing with both children and teachers. 
The classroom experience has aroused 
in these students a greater interest in 
teaching. However, it should be em- 
phasized that “practice” teaching 
should not become the sole activity 
of the Future ‘Teachers’ Club. ‘This 
experience, when used with careful 
guidance, provides the high school 
pupil with valuable training and also 
gives effective aid to the teacher with 
an overcrowded classroom. 

Standardized testing in Norfolk 
County has shown that pupils in shift 
classes rank in the basic skills with or 
above other pupils within this school 
system who have had the advantage 
of a full school day. ‘These findings 
are not conclusive since economic and 
social factors of the various school 
communities enter into the picture. 
However, it is reasonable to conclude 
that pupils in shift classes have 
achieved more progress than would 
have been possible had not the County 
taken steps to provide a program as 
adequate as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

As might be determined from the 
foregoing discussion, the Norfolk 
County school system has not been 
able to establish stability to the de- 
gree desirable. However, it has _at- 
tempted to offset this disadvantage by 
the utilization of the abundance of 
human resources at its disposal. As a 
result the curriculum has been en- 
tiched and vitalized. Since the pupils 
themselves have participated in the 
building of the ever-changing curricu- 
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lum that fills their individual needs, 
the curriculum itself has become more 
meaningful to them. 

At present, Norfolk County, under 
the direction of a forward-looking su- 
perintendent, is nearing the completion 
of a twenty-five-million-dollar building 
program. All six high schools are now 
or soon will be entering new multi- 
million-dollar plants. Several large, 
modern elementary school buildings 
have been constructed, while many of 
the old buildings have been renovated 
and modernized. As evidence of prog- 
ress accomplished, it is noteworthy 
that effective with the 1954-55 school 


session, all pupils will have been re- 
lieved of shift classes with the excep- 
tion of the first and second graders in 
the densely populated areas adjacent 
to Norfolk City. 

The County has been fortunate in 
having capable and aggressive educa- 
tional leadership. ‘The immediate past 
president of the National Education 
Association and the president-elect of 
the AASA are listed among its past 
superintendents of schools. Excellent 
leadership, combined with a sympa- 
thetic and alert school board, has en- 
abled the school division to progress 
despite a multiplicity of handicaps. 
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Each Community 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


Must Face Its Own Problems 


Always, in the final analysis, the local community must meet 
and solve as best it can the problems which result from such a 
condition as school overcrowding. This author suggests several 
ways in which local communities are meeting their urgent needs 


for more adequate housing. 


LrHouGH the use of “temporary” 
4 school housing facilities has been 
necessary at one time or other in vir- 
tually every school community, it is 
probably safe to state that proportion- 
ately more children found themselves 
in temporary classrooms in September 
1954 than at any other time in our 
history. By and large, these arrange- 
ments are distinctly unsatisfactory, and 
the children who will suffer through 
the often-mislabeled “emergency” pe- 
riod are being cruelly cheated of their 
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rightful educational opportunity. As 
a result, the time has long since ar- 
rived for a thoughtful examination of 
the various expedients which have 
been tried. 

The use of temporary or emergency 
school facilities becomes necessary 
whenever typical or permanent facili- 
ties either cease to exist or become 
overtaxed by the number of students 
to be served. Unfortunately, the defi- 
nition of “overcrowded” varies greatly 
from community to community, from 
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public to private school, from school 
board to school board, and even from 
staff to staff. Although expert opinion 
and sentiment rallies staunchly around 
the concept that 25 to 30 children are 
enough for an elementary classroom, 
we have as yet no indisputable evidence 
as to the maximum number which can 
be justified educationally. Even more 
nebulous are the arguments in sup- 
port of special and auxiliary classrooms, 
such as crafts centers and_ library 
rooms, when a community is attempt- 
ing to decide between an appropriation 
for classroom space and the construc- 
tion of additional regular classrooms. 
Therefore each community faces a dif- 
ficult problem of defining the extent 
of its space shortage, first, before it can 
consider either temporary or perma- 
nent space solutions. 

Unless the community leaders them- 
selves believe that 35, 40 or more chil- 
dren per classroom represents a bad 
and undesirable situation, therefore, 
and unless auxiliary rooms are consid- 
ered so important to the educational 
program that they should not be con- 
verted to homeroom space, “over- 
crowding” has no real local meaning. 
While this is an engagingly simple 
fact, it is one often overlooked by the 
zealous school administrator who 
pushes for passage of construction 
bond issues before pushing an adequate 
definition of need. 

Once need has been defined to the 
satisfaction of the people in a com- 
munity, so that overcrowding is rec- 
ognized as a menace to that commu- 
nity’s welfare, the next step is a projec- 
tion of enrollments and other factors 
so that short-term needs can be sepa- 
rated from long-term requirements. 
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Where neighborhoods are shifting, 
birth rates are slowing down, and/or 
other such factors are present, a short- 
term “bulge” of pupils might justifi- 
ably be handled by temporary arrange- 
ments. Dollars-and-sense logic mili- 
tates against the construction of future 
“ghost schools.” However, present 
population trends suggest that very 
few places have a truly temporary bulge 
to cope with, so this argument is of 
interest to relatively few at the mo- 
ment. 


Meeting Space Needs 


Where the need for additional 
space is demonstrably long-range, and 
assuming again that the community 
can be persuaded to agree that such 
need exists, there tend to be three pos- 
sible situations: (A) we have the 
power now to finance what is needed; 
(B) we will have the power to finance 
what is needed, within x years as land 
values grow and as other debts are re- 
tired; (C) we are essentially helpless 
to finance necessary building, either 
now or in the foreseeable future. 

Dismissing the simplest problem 
first, Case “A” communities should by 
all means go ahead with permanent 
plans and avoid temporary arrange- 
ments like the plague. Too many of 
us have seen temporary barracks be- 
come permanent schools through sheer 
inertia and complacency. Sometimes 
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communities simply lose the driving 
urge to replace such facilities unless 
they are constantly reminded of the 
need. Even where the community 
conscientiously goes ahead with sub- 
sequent removal of temporary quat- 
ters, in virtually all cases the greater 
cost of financing both temporary and 
permanent quarters eventually penal- 
izes everyone. Greater insurance 
costs, inconvenience in site locations, 
greater operating and maintenance 
costs, removal expenses and rapid de- 
preciation are among the “extra costs” 
which accompany the use of tempo- 
rary quarters. 

And in the meantime, of course, the 
real losers are the children whose lot 
it was to attend the temporary school 
while something better was in the of- 
fing. No one has yet discovered any 
way to restore to a child any school 
year that he wastes or loses along the 
way! 

Case “B” communities are abun- 
dant in America today, many of them 
in the fast-developing suburbs. Here 
existing, established schools have been 
flooded with swarms of newcomers, 
each new wave creating the need for 
additions, new buildings and tempo- 
rary arrangements while the tax base 
“catches up.” In most such cases, the 
parents of these children represent a 
willing taxpayers’ group who cheerfully 
support the costs of construction to 
the extent that circumstances permit. 
Sometimes the community make-up 
includes industrial and commercial 
properties which, along with the resi- 
dential neighborhoods, provide an ade- 
quate tax base for needed financing. 
Temporary “gap” periods are faced, 
perhaps, but increased home values 
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and the retirement of old debts offer 
the assurance of eventual ability to pay. 
Here the problem is in the making of 
difficult choices, since the silver lining 
just ahead provides a great temptation 
to invest as little as possible in tem- 
porary arrangements. As a general 
tule, it seems better in such cases to 
resort to rental arrangements and/or 
tighter space scheduling. Neither of 
these would be tolerated by most com- 
munities beyond the date when the 
financing base becomes adequate. 
Case “C” communities, those which 
simply cannot afford the schools and 
other facilities they need, are collec- 
tively one of the greatest problems our 
democracy faces. By and large, they 
are by their nature not only already 
overcrowded, but they are the places 
which are spawning a disproportionate 
number of future pupils. Usually, 
these less fortunate communities are 
without the means of supporting ade- 
quate school financing even though 
there may be sufficient willingness 
and desire to do so. ‘The substandard 
facilities and programs which are 
therefore found in such places are in- 
deed troublesome and embarrassing 
for their neighbors and for the country 
as a whole. 
By and large, the only available 
solutions to Case “C” problems are 
generally unpopular approaches. One 
is re-districting, in such a way that 
neighboring communities with ade- 
quate tax bases can share their finan- 
cial resources with the underprivileged 
areas. Obviously, this is feasible only 
where the wealthier areas display an 
uncommon sense of civic responsibil- 
ity and where cooperation between 
communities is unusually good. An- 
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other approach is state or federal in- 
tervention, through grants or aids 
which offset inequalities in per-pupil 
financing power. Our system of local 
control resists these types of aids, gen- 
erally, and usually the underprivileged 
communities simply fail to acquire ade- 
quate buildings. 

The willing and able, the willing 
and partially able, and the willing but 
unable communities, then, are three 
types which at one time or other face 
the prospect of temporary facilities for 
their children. 


Schools for a New Community 


One possible solution to housing 
needs in a new community is the erec- 
tion, or purchase, of dwelling units in 
overcrowded neighborhoods, for tem- 
porary use as Classrooms and eventual 
resale as housing units. ‘This has been 
used in recent years by several school 
systems. One notable recent example 
is the experience of Park Forest, Ilh- 
nois. Within the past year or so, El 
Paso, Texas, also attracted nation-wide 
interest with announcements of its 

“home-style” classroom units. Many 
other places, especially where entire 
neighborhoods or developments are 
controlled by a single construction firm 
or syndicate, have also found this to 
be a useful temporary solution. 

Let us take the experience of Park 
Forest, which has in just seven years 
grown from farm land into a commu- 
nity now approaching 30,000 residents. 
In 1948-49, a mere handful of elemen- 
tary pupils were living in Park Forest; 
and neighboring Chicago Heights 
(which itself had school jurisdiction 
over a small portion of the new vil- 
lage) accepted the children on a tui- 
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The “Forest Boulevard School,” an eight- 
family housing apartment which was 
converted into a temporary sixteen-class- 
room school in Park Forest, Illinois. 


tion basis. In this instance, admit- 
tedly not typical, the developer paid 
the tuition costs since no tax base as 
yet existed. In 1949-50, following the 
organization of a new district and the 
election in April, 1949, of the first 
Board of Education, the developer 
made available an 8-family apartment 
building (see photograph) for a tem- 
porary school. In this building, the 
bathrooms and kitchen sinks were in- 
stalled in the usual manner, but the 
walls and closets were omitted wher- 
ever possible within each apartment 
in order to provide suitable classroom 
space. ‘The upstairs classrooms, com- 
prising the space usually found in two 
bedrooms, had about 425 square feet 
of usable space and had a typical fam- 
ily-type bathroom conveniently at 
hand (in fact, it was boasted that here 
was the only public school in the world 
with 8 real bathtubs!). ‘The down- 
stairs area, where certain load-bearing 
walls could not be omitted, had nearly 
500 square feet of space less well ar- 
ranged, and an extra toilet was in- 
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stalled in the basement for the use of 
the downstairs class. Although in the 
five years that followed this space was 
frequently overcrowded (18-20 was a 
realistic class capacity, but enrollments 
over 30 were sometimes inescapable), 
and although acoustical and lighting 
difficulties were severe, this proved to 
be a reasonably good temporary solu- 
tion with some unique and unexpected 
advantages, especially in providing 
home-like surroundings for the younger 
children. 

In the second year, with permanent 
schools on the way but not yet avail- 
able, a second 8-family apartment 
building was loaned by the developer 
to the school district. ‘This time, how- 
ever, it was a building already com- 
pleted and therefore all walls and 
closets were already included. Espe- 
cially upstairs, where the bedroom 
walls necessitated isolated sub-groups, 
teaching was very difficult, indeed. 

A new approach was tried in the 
third and fourth years when, again 
with the generous help of the devel- 
oper, individual ranch-type houses 
were put temporarily into use as extra 
schoolhouses. Again, the existence of 
walls interfered with seating the entire 
class in one space; but because a larger 
total space (well over 600 square feet) 
was available and because of the pri- 

vacy each house enjoyed, the arrange- 

ment was quite satisfactory using one 
class to a house as long as class sizes 
were kept below 25. 

In a new section of Park Forest, 
which happened to be in another 
county and hence in a neighboring 
school district, the developer proposed 
to construct a number of similar 
buildings and rent them to the school 
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district for as long a time as they were 
needed. It was proposed that these 
be built along the perimeter of a large 
site reserved for an eventual perma- 
nent school. Their design was such 
that they would provide rectangular 
classroom space of reasonable size; 
and they could eventually be re-con- 
verted to home dwellings which would 
then be sold to private owners. 

Feelings within the community ran 
very high, both for and against this in- 
teresting proposal. Its proponents 
recognized an economical and defens- 
ible temporary arrangement; its oppo- 
nents objected to their location (be- 
cause it would cut down the size of the 
eventual permanent school site) and 
because they feared they were getting 
into not a temporary but a permanent 
arrangement. Finally the neighboring 
school board, after hearing numerous 
arguments on the case, agreed to ac- 
cept the company’s proposal. In the 
1954-55 school year, this history-mak- 
ing arrangement goes into effect. 

Another interesting aspect of the 
Park Forest story is the method which 
was used to finance the permanent 
elementary schools, of which there are 
presently five with a gross value of 
over $2,300,000. Since Illinois assess- 
ment and tax procedure ordinarily 
gives a new home owner a year or 
two of “tax lag” advantage, the assessed 
evaluation is constantly behind sched- 
ule and children report for classes a 
year or more before their homes are 
capable of producing operating and 
construction revenues. A serious prob- 
lem anywhere where growth is rapid, 
it is spectacularly serious in a place 
like Park Forest where no established 
tax base existed previously. 
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Pupils and recreation director in the 
living room-dining room downstairs 
area. Note furniture and equipment 
arrangements. 


The solution was unique in Ameri- 
can school financing history. ‘The de- 
veloper (American Community Build- 
ers, Inc.) encouraged the Illinois Leg- 
islature to adopt permissive legislation, 
then used that law to form a not-for- 
profit corporation with the power to 
build public schools and rent these 
schools to the community under a 
lease requiring eventual purchase. Four 
of the five existing schools were built 
in this manner, and by early 1955 it is 
hoped that all but one will be owned 
by the school district through appli- 

cation of the proceeds of bond issues 
and credited rental payments. 

In addition to sending pupils in the 
early years to Chicago Heights on a 
tuition basis, by the way, the elemen- 
tary district also rented three rooms 
from the township high school dur- 
ing one year. These but illustrate the 
various ways separate school districts 
can help each other in periods of over- 
crowding. 

Obviously, Park Forest’s experience 
is somewhat unusual and few commer- 
cial developers are interested in giving 
direct or indirect help to public schools 
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to that extent. Furthermore, much 
can be said about the unwholesome 
and frustrating factors which can enter 
the picture when a public body is de- 
pendent upon a private individual or 
corporation for help, however gener- 
ous and well-meaning may be the per- 
sons involved. Nevertheless, the rec- 
ord shows that the rental or ownership 
of dwelling units (or equivalent 
spaces) can be a reasonably good tem- 
porary solution to overcrowding. 

The record seems also to show that 
the success of any such arrangement 
depends, by and large, upon the in- 
telligence and sincerity of the —e 
community as expressed through it 
leadership people. Cooperation was 
the only possible method of solving 
Park Forest’s problem: cooperation 
with other school districts, coopera- 
tion with state officials, cooperation 
with the developer. The success of 
the schools depended upon keeping 
a nice balance between the cheerful 
acceptance of limited facilities and the 
energetic pursuit of permanent re- 
placements therefor. 

Mention should also be made, as 
we speak of temporary facilities, of the 
growing tendency of school districts to 
acquire large homes and estates which 
can be used for either administrative 
space or instructional purposes. Be- 
cause of their roominess, many of these 
older homes are quite suitable for pub- 
lic use. Moline, Ilinois, has such a 
building for its administrative head- 
quarters, thus freeing administrative 
space in school buildings for other pur- 
poses. Recently, the Willoughby- 
Eastlake school district in Ohio pur- 
chased the Tucker estate for $150,000 
from Western Reserve University, thus 
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acquiring 150 acres, four barns, and a 
20-room mansion with six fireplaces 
and a valuable pipe organ. Although 
renovation and maintenance costs 
must be carefully figured, it is evident 
that such “bargain properties” are fre- 
quently an excellent investment. 

In summary, the ever - increasing 
overcrowding in today’s schools is an 
alarming threat to public education 
which must be met by defensible 
measures. Although adequate stand- 
ards and definitions are needed about 
overcrowding and its effects, it is clear 
that communities must become gen- 
uinely concerned about it before solu- 
tions will be possible. Communities 
whose resources are adequate can and 
should avoid unnecessary temporary 
arrangements, whereas communities 
with short-term financial handicaps are 
the ones more likely to seek for-the- 
time-being solutions. Less fortunate 
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communities, alas, have little hope for 
either temporary or permanent solu- 
tions in many, many cases. 

Although research is badly needed 
to provide help in choosing between 
alternatives, empirical evidence from 
the experience of many communities 
suggests that under certain circum- 
stances various arrangements are feas- 
ible and even satisfactory. ‘The alter- 
natives include more intensive use of 
existing facilities, renting space from 
other institutions, renting space locally, 
sending tuition pupils outside the dis- 
trict, erecting barracks or equivalent 
temporary buildings, and operating 
converted dwelling units as school- 
houses. ‘The success of any of these 
arrangements is a direct outgrowth of 
the extent to which the local commun- 
ity faces its problems with understand- 
ing, intelligence and energy. 
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JOYCE COOPER and WENDELL C. ALLEN 


Teamwork in 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Will pre-service experience at both elementary and secondary 
school levels improve the quality of teacher preparation? One 
state features this plan in its required five-year college program. 


EAMWORK is a must in the new pro- 
T gram of teacher education in Wash- 
ington. ‘The state requirements now 
include laboratory experiences with 
both elementary and secondary chil- 
dren and a fifth college year after 
teaching experience. Planning to- 
gether between each teacher education 
institution and the cooperating public 
schools in carrying out the new require- 
ments has developed in a mutually 
beneficial way. ‘The close relation- 
ship of colleges and school districts 1s 
helping to develop better college pro- 
grams, better aid for new teachers and 
better planning for further college 
study. 

Each prospective teacher is offered, 
throughout his professional prepara- 
tion, a wide range of direct experiences 
with children of various ages. Much 
exploring and creative planning help 
provide for each prospective teacher 
interesting laboratory experiences at 
both elementary and secondary levels. 
To achieve this, each of the fourteen 
teacher education institutions has 
worked out a plan with the public 
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schools and communities. ‘The many 
opportunities offered are the result of 
the enthusiasm of college and public 
school people in helping to discover, 
for prospective teachers, learning op- 
portunities in the schools and com- 
munities. 

Most colleges offer student teaching 
in both elementary and _ secondary 
schools to meet the requirement of 
laboratory experiences on both levels. 
The two teaching experiences differ 
according to level of emphasis in length 
of time, amount and nature of respon- 
sibility taken, and credit earned. 
Through intensive experiences with 
two different groups, students gain in- 
creased understanding of develop- 
mental levels and needs of pupils, a 
better understanding of the whole 
school system, and increased under- 
standing of the work of administrators 
and special teachers on different levels. 

Inexperienced students sometimes 
doubt the value of intensive participa- 
tion (which may or may not be stu- 
dent teaching) on a level on which 
they do not expect to teach. Often, 
however, students have asked to change 
their level of emphasis after teaching 
experiences. Since many college stu- 
dents have had limited contacts with 
young children, some who express a 
desire to teach in high school change 
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their minds after teaching in the lower 
grades. 

College and public school personnel 
plan together for wide experiences for 
students. The young people take re- 
sponsibility in many ways in the 
schools and with children’s groups in 
the community and participate in 
teacher groups in all kinds of profes- 
sional activities. Student teachers at- 
tend school board meetings, P'T'A study 
groups, staff meetings and _ teacher 
committee meetings. ‘They are present 
at parent-teacher conferences. ‘They 
take responsibility along with teachers 
for various student activities in the 
classroom and in the school, and with 
boys and girls in community groups. 
Effort is made for the student teachers 
to have an opportunity to participate 
insofar as is possible in the program of 
a regular teacher. 


A pre-student- teaching activity prov- 
ing most successful is the September 
experience by college juniors and sen- 
iors in classrooms in their own home 
communities. ‘The cooperation of a 
large number of school districts has 
given college students an opportunity 
to develop a better understanding of 
the preparation for the opening of 
school, the methods of getting to 
know a new group of children and 
organizing a class for work. Many 
teachers are appreciative of the help 
they have from an assistant during the 
taxing weeks at the beginning of 
school. 

The programs of Outdoor Education 
which are steadily developing in the 
schools of Washington offer a range 
in experience for pre-service and in- 
service teachers. ‘The wide participa- 
tion in the development of these pro- 
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grams has included college instructors 
from several departments, county su- 
perintendents, district administrators 
and teachers, resource people from 
many agencies and staff members from 
the Office of the State Superintendent. 

There has been flexibility in plan- 
ning on the part of schools and col- 
leges. Some student teachers serve as 
counselors in a summer camp where 
all sixth grades of the county come for 
a week with their regular teachers. 
The student-teacher seminar is held 
each night with their college super- 
visor and with such resource people as 
are present at that time. Some stu- 
dents have interesting experiences in 
camps for handicapped children. 
Some college students work in _pro- 
grams for high school students, where 
service to the community is a strong 
emphasis. In the pilot program of 
Outdoor Education in 1949 there 
were student-teachers from the five 
public colleges. 

Some of the benefits for prospective 
teachers are shown by one young man 
in an article in his college paper: 

“The student teachers who are 
camp counselors here are receiving in- 
valuable experience that can hardly be 
paralleled by teaching in a classroom 
five hours a day. ‘The children’s prob- 
lems seem much more magnified for 
them because they are away from 
home and parents, and are dependent 
on the counselors for help. And if 
you think that these problems are 
easily met, you have another think 
coming, for it takes a lot of insight into 
children’s problems and ways of doing 
things that are not ordinarily met in 
the traditional classroom.” 
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Improved Follow-Up Programs 


The General Certificate requirement 
for a fifth college year after teaching 
experience has accelerated and broad- 
ened the colleges’ program of follow- 
up of their students in the public 
schools. College faculty members usu- 
ally visit their beginning teachers at 
least once during the first year. ‘Teams 
often consist of a person from the edu- 
cation department and a person from 
an academic department. ‘They see 
former students in actual situations 
and talk through problems of teaching 
with the teacher and his principal. 

An important action taken to help 
make the first year of teaching experi- 
ence truly a part of the program of 
teacher preparation has been the or- 
ganization each year of a series of meet- 
ings planned particularly to help be- 
ginning teachers during their first year 
and to help them in planning for their 
fifth year of college study. Last year 
fourteen such meetings were held dur- 
ing March. ‘These meetings were at- 
tended by beginning teachers, their 
school administrators and other super- 
visors and faculty representatives from 
teacher education institutions, county 
superintendents of schools and staff 
members from the Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Regional meetings were planned 
by local committees led by county 
superintendents of schools. ‘These 
committees included beginning teach- 
ers, school administrators and a faculty 
member from a teacher institution in 
the area. Meetings were planned so 
the beginning teachers had an op- 
portunity to discuss the most impor- 
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tant helps they need during the first 
year of teaching. Young teachers dis- 
cussed with their principals and super- 
intendents and representatives of the 
colleges their pre-service education and 
the experiences they needed to be bet- 
ter prepared for their second year of 
teaching. Finally an opportunity was 
provided for beginning teachers to 
confer with college representatives on 
individual plans for further study. 

The coming together throughout the 
State of so many of the groups pri- 
marily interested in teacher education, 
together with those who are in the 
process of completing their basic edu- 
cation has emphasized the importance 
of teamwork. All of the groups are 
becoming more conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. 

As a result of the follow-up visits, 
the regional meetings and other con- 
tacts among the persons concerned 
with teacher education, there has been 
an increased effort by many school dis- 
tricts to improve their effectiveness. 
Much attention has been given to 
placement, to introduction to the com- 
munity and school, and to help during 
the first year of teaching. Beginning 
teachers report that the guidance pro- 
vided by experienced teachers is in- 
valuable. The friendly welcome at the 
first of the year, the practical help 
when problems arise—all give the be- 
ginner confidence and show him the 
teaching profession at its best. 

As faculty members have become 
better acquainted with the schools, 
the colleges have been able to make 
changes in pre-service education as 
well as in summer courses for experi- 
enced teachers. 
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Meeting the Teacher Shortage 


‘Teacher education programs are not 
unaffected by teacher demand and 
supply. Washington’s attempt to 
overcome the teacher shortage has 
emphasized quality in teacher educa- 
tion and in public education generally. 
In the midst of a period of growth, 
the State is developing improved pro- 
grams of teacher education, has in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, and has main- 
tained standards for emergency certifi- 
cation at three years of college prepa- 
ration. ‘These policies are proving the 
belief that good teaching conditions 
and professional standards of educa- 
tion attract young people to teaching 
and lead to greater stability in the 
teaching profession. ‘This in turn 
will make possible continued improve- 
ment in the education of children and 
youth. 

All of Washington’s teacher educa- 
tion institutions began in 1949 to pre- 
pare teachers for both elementary and 
secondary school teaching. All teacher 
education graduates receive some prep- 
aration for both of these teaching 
levels, although one level of prepara- 
tion is emphasized. ‘The result is that 
Washington’s new teachers are famil- 
iar with the school program as a whole. 
After some experience and further 
preparation, they are better equipped 
to meet the demands of different teach- 
ing positions in the schools than if 
their preparation were on a narrower 
basis. 

Many young teachers who are in- 
clined to prepare for teaching in the 
secondary schools have prepared for 
and begun their teaching in elemen- 
tary schools. As the demand for 
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teachers in the secondary schools in- 
creases in the coming years, some of 
these teachers may desire to change 
their teaching level. The fifth college 
year of study gives the new teacher 
an opportunity for increased speciali- 
zation or an opportunity to prepare 
for teaching at a different level. Flexi- 
bility which facilitates a change in 
level of emphasis after basic prepara- 
tion and initial experience is, we be- 
lieve, a factor which helps Washing- 
ton to meet its teacher need with wel! 
prepared teachers. 

What has been the role of the State 
Board of Education and of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and her staff in Washington in pro- 
moting increased teamwork in teacher 
education? Most important, perhaps, 
is the fact that the State Board of 
Education has adopted a broad pro- 
gram pattern and standards for ap- 
proval of the teacher education pro- 
grams of Washington. It has recog- 
nized that the institutions and the 
public schools of the State have im- 
portant responsibilities for the pre- 
service and in-service preparation of 
teachers that are inter-related. 

‘The first year of experience is con- 
sidered a basic part of the teacher 
education program, and is a prerequi- 
site for continuation of the teacher’s 
preparation in his fifth college year. 
The success of this first year of teach- 
ing as a learning experience in teacher 
education is dependent upon the 
genuine interest and _ participation 
of local school district administrators 
and faculties in the guidance of begin- 
ning teachers, in their cooperation with 
the colleges in their follow-up of the 
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graduates, and in helping beginning 
teachers to plan wisely for their fur- 
ther college study. 

Of great importance, also, is the 
cooperative relationship between 
teacher education institutions and local 
school districts in the four-college-years 
pre-service program. ‘lhe importance 
of this cooperation has been increased 
because of much greater emphasis in 
the teacher education program in re- 
cent years on a wide range of inten- 
sive professional laboratory experi- 
ences for all students. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has taken the lead in set- 
ting up the general organization for 
the regional meetings for the guidance 
of beginning teachers. She has directly 
sponsored a number of meetings each 
year of representatives of teacher edu- 
cation institutions and school district 
personnel. ‘I’hese meetings are usually 
concerned with specific phases of the 
teacher education program. 

Working with the State Advisory 
Committee on ‘Teacher Education, 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction develops plans for im- 
provement of the teacher education 
program as a whole. Working with 
the professional associations of school 
administrators and teachers in subject- 
matter fields, both in meetings and 
through written communications, the 
State Superintendent endeavors to pro- 
mote close working relationships be- 
tween all professional groups con- 
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cerned with pre-service and in-service 
teacher education. 

The staff of the State Superintena- 
ent works directly with county superin- 
tendents of schools and local school 
district personnel, and with the facul- 
ties of the local colleges in a continu- 
ous effort to improve the professional 
education of teachers. ‘These activi- 
ties, of course, take many forms, but 
perhaps among the most important 
are study committees concerned with 
evaluation and planning for improve- 
ment of different phases of the pro- 
gram. One such committee that has 
been working for several years is con- 
cerned with the preparation of school 
administrators. It is expected that 
other committees will be formed dur- 
ing the coming school year. 

Continuous study and development 
of plans in the field of teacher educa- 
tion need participation by many 
groups. A vital role of the State Board 
of Education and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and their 
representatives is taking initiative to 
bring these groups together and en- 
couraging and assisting their study and 
planning efforts. ‘The State education 
agency's role is not a narrow regulatory 
one. Rather, its role is to help in a 
creative way in the development of 
all phases of education. As an im- 
portant member of the teacher educa- 
tion team, it has a prime responsibility 
to promote the closest possible work- 
ing relationships among all members 
of the team. 
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Brave Leadership 


JANE ELLEN McALLISTER 


A visitor from Liberia finds inspiration and help as he observes 
and participates in the functional program of teacher education 


at Jackson College, Mississippi. 


= how does Jackson College, a 
state college in Mississippi, go 
about preparing teachers to serve in 
the small rural schools and the larger 
and very recently established consoli- 
dated schools? An African teacher 
from Liberia found the answer by liv- 
ing and learning for six weeks with a 
group of 30 teachers from such rural 
schools as Friendship, Little Rock, 
Turner Chapel, Hopewell, ‘Tutwiler 
and Oak Grove located in 20 counties. 

The thirty were teachers who, 
though they were at Jackson College 
to get the A.B. degree which the State 
would require in 1954, were concerned 
primarily with the stark realities of 
teaching in Mississippi; that is, they 
wanted help on ways (a) of getting 
school buildings improved, (b) of per- 
suading the school authorities to in- 
crease the financial support of the 
school, (c) of building good relations 
between whites and Negroes, and (d) 
of relieving the distress of tenant farm- 
ers who were no longer needed as the 
community changed from cotton 
growing to cattle raising. ‘They wanted 
help on ways of teaching children the 
fundamental skills in a teaching year 
of only 7 months, when a teacher has 
from 2 to 8 grades and little equip- 
ment and, in many cases, inadequate 
education. They wanted help on se- 
curing attendance when children are 
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kept out of school scraping cotton anil 
picking cotton. 

What the young African experi- 
enced at firsthand with this group of 
teachers is a cross section of features 
of the four-year program by which 
Jackson College prepares teachers for 
service in the rural schools of Missis- 
sippi. It is typical insofar as six weeks 
can give a sampling of a four-year pro- 
gram. 

The “traveling class” or “the school 
on wheels” as the young African de- 
scribed it, was especially interesting to 
the visitor. ‘The college bus, although 
good lungs were required for one to 
be heard over its rattling, was the scene 
of vigorous, valuable and even heated 
discussions growing out of a number 
of field trips. The teachers went to 
see for themselves the Oakley Train- 
ing School for delinquent boys. Here 
they cheered up and encouraged the 
boys from their respective towns; they 
planned with the school superintend- 
ent for the rehabilitation of boys who 
were released; they even adopted a boy 
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in a “Big Brother” relationship, in 
which they furnished not only his 
scholarship, but promised to send 
letters of friendship and encourage- 
ment to him throughout the year. On 
another trip they spent an afternoon 
and evening at the 4-H Club camp, 
greeting the girls who were coming in 
for a week’s camping, and they planned 
with the 4-H Club Director for a co- 
operative program back home. In the 
evening the teachers took a vital part 
in a State-wide Leaders Meeting train- 
ing 4-H Club leaders from all parts 
of Mississippi. 


Improving Public Relations 


In order that the teachers might— 
if given a chance—plan with their local 
authorities the local school buildings, 
they visited a number of good com- 
munity schools. ‘They learned at first- 
hand how a principal organized for 
the split-session required by the neces- 


sity for most of the students to drop 
out of school to “go cotton-picking.” 
In science and social studies the teach- 
ers studied natural, historical and 
archeological features by going to the 
Natchez ‘Trace Parkway maintained by 
the government in memorializing the 
post road and highway which in the 
18th and early 19th centuries bound 
the South and Southwest to the Union. 
Since the South is rapidly becoming 
industrialized, the group visited the 
Mississippi Products Company and 
other industries to study working con- 
ditions which their pupils would have 
to meet as they shifted to jobs other 
than farming. One of the most far- 
reaching trips was to the newspaper 
office of the Jackson Clarion Ledger, 
one of the largest Mississippi news- 
papers. Because of advice and en- 
couragement given by the Clarion 
Ledger newsmen, the teachers were 
able later to build better public rela- 


The Audio-Visual “Each One, Teach One” Group operates various projectors. 
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JANE ELLEN MCALLISTER 


Principals work in the art room and at the same time try out a possible “Each 
One, Teach One” procedure to be used in their schools back home. 


tions with hometown papers, some of 
which had never before printed news 
on the activities of Negro schools and 
teachers. For instance, The Meteor, 
Crystal Springs; The Mt. Olive Trib- 
une, Mt. Olive; The Morning Star, 
Greenwood; The Delta Democrat 
Times, Greenville; and many other 
papers carried articles on the work of 
the teachers. 

The teacher from Liberia was im- 
pressed also by the means used to 
reduce the distance between members 
of the State Department of Education 
and teachers of small schools. ‘The 
State Department experts on build- 
ings, credentials, curriculum and other 
fields came out and talked sympatheti- 
cally and simply with the teachers on 
the problems that troubled the group. 
Later the visits of the county superin- 
tendents and a member of the Board 
of Education did even more to reduce 
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the barriers between people and be- 
tween races. All these meetings were 
important in showing how the sensi- 
tive Negro teacher reacts to attitudes 
of white people in the community and 
how the white people react to him. 

The most essential part of the pro- 
gram according to the Liberian visitor 
was that every class and every course 
was carried on so as to develop people 
who understand others, who see people 
in their simplicity and humility as hu- 
man beings, and who themselves feel 
their worth as individuals. ‘This aim 
was achieved partly by having each 
individual (a) tell the things that he, 
the children and the community had 
done of which they were proud and 
(b) share with the class members 
actual letters written to the people 
back home. 


For instance, the following excerpt 
is typical of the teachers’ reports: 
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A Consolidated School Is Born 


Picture a school in one of the worst 
locations anywhere. When it rained 
during school, neither the teacher nor 
the children could get out of the 
building until the water ran down. If 
the rain came before 9:00 a.m. the 
teacher and children could not get 
near the building. ‘The people were 
dissatisfied but did nothing. ‘The 
teaching-principal called a meeting of 
the PTA, businessmen, ministers and 
others to discuss the need of a better 
school. What can we do? Some said, 
“Cut ditches”; others said, “Raise the 
building.” Other good-thinking citi- 
zens said, ““We want a larger school at 
some other location in the commu- 
nity.” ‘The plans were presented to the 
County Superintendent and School 
Board. After several meetings the 
Board agreed to give a larger school 
with a ten-acre plot, nearer the central 
location of the community and com- 
bined with another school having the 
same difficulty. 

Then the trouble started. The 
people did not want the school moved 
to the highway and they gave their 
reasons. It was a hard fight! ‘The 
building program was delayed more 
than two years. The teacher called a 
meeting of the community people to 
discuss plans for selling the people the 
idea of a larger and better school; its 
location and consolidation. The teach- 
ers met with small groups, parents, 
clubs, societies and churches, business- 
men and ministers. 

After a long struggle the teachers 
and others succeeded in changing the 
minds of the people of the community. 
Now they have a new school and two 
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all-steel-body buses for transporting 
the children. 

There were many other things which 
the African visitor saw, such as the 
“Each One, Teach One” groups in 
which each one who knows wood 
work, interior decorating, soap carv- 
ing, how to teach reading, how to 
operate the audio-visual machines will 
teach it to others who do not know. 
As one teacher said, “There are so 
many things to learn, we can’t wait 
always for the regular instructor”; and 
another, “We can use this Each One, 
Teach One idea in our community 
organizations back home.” Then there 
were the services—led by three rural 
ministers who were also teachers— 
which were intended as an incentive 
to teachers to make contributions to 
the religious life of the community. 
There were the square dances, the 
leisurely meals together in the dining 
hall. There were the speeches made 
by members of the class to the lodges, 
churches, PT'A’s as the teachers urged 
the townspeople to take part in the 
college public affairs forums on “Great 
Issues in a Democracy.” 

All these and more too are typical 
ways by which Jackson College turns 
out students with new courage and 
hope for the future, students who care 
about teaching, and want to increase 
their ability to live and work with their 
fellowman. 

These are the ways in which Jack- 
son College gives a program close to 
the lives of rural teachers and their 
communities; the ways in which the 
college, as one elderly trustee said, 
saves the teachers from “losing a lot 
of education during four years of col- 
lege.” 
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WILLARD ABRAHAM 


Let’s Clean Our Own House! 


Perhaps a time of stress is a good time for us to look at our short- 


comings. 


This article gives a keen analysis of some of our de- 


ficiencies in bringing practices into line with principles. 


O MUCH criticism has been hurled at 

the field of education in recent 
years that perhaps it’s time for us to 
turn a bright spotlight on ourselves. 
‘There are many signs which indicate a 
need in education for cleaning up, a 
process which only we in the teaching 
profession can do effectively and with 
understanding. 


What Are Our Deficiencies? 


Here we will attempt to show some 
of our deficiencies as we see them, and 
although all of these certainly will not 
apply to the situation in which each 
of us is now teaching, a number may 
seem uncomfortably familiar. 

This list is far from exhaustive; you 
can no doubt add others which you 
consider to be more serious than some 
included below. And even the five 
areas referred to do not receive thor- 
ough treatment; the effort here is to 
provide a catalyst toward analysis and 
pethaps action by merely introducing 
the problem at this time. 


@ Research. All it takes is a casual 
conversation with many undergradu- 
ate and graduate students to show how 
limited their acquaintance is with re- 
cent research in their area of concen- 
tration. Whether it is lack of training 
or disinterest which causes this void in 
teacher training and growth doesn’t 
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really matter. ‘The important fact is 
that many of our teachers are unin- 
formed and are doing nothing about 
this situation. 

And what about the teachers who 
have already completed their prepara- 
tions? Do they use the numerous 
available research sources in order to 
adapt their teaching to today’s chil- 
dren? Do they belong to professional 
organizations, read their journals, and 
participate in their conferences? Are 
they aware of studies which will sup- 
port modern methods of teaching in a 
core or consolidated whole? Have 
those on the secondary school level, 
for example, read and used the re- 
sults of the “Eight Year Study” in dis- 
cussions with the parents of their 
children? 

Isaac Newton once said something 
about seeming to see farther than 
others because he stood on the should- 
ers of giants. Similarly, our own per- 
spective can certainly be broadened if 
we make use of the knowledge unfold- 
ed through the research published by 
others. ‘The fear of research has actu- 
ally cheated us out of one of the major 
satisfactions in teaching, conducting 
smali studies ourselves within the lab- 
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oratories which are with us all the 
time—our own classrooms. 


® The college program. Educational 
“gobbledygook” which is dependent 
on undefinable slogans and gimmicks 
has to be weeded out and replaced by 
talk, activities and ideas that make 
some sense to the young persons pre- 
paring to teach. If we tell college stu- 
dents that they should “take children 
where they are in their development,” 
then why don’t more of us do our best 
to recognize where individual college 
students are in their development? If 
we say that a variety of methods can be 
used in teaching on the elementary and 
secondary levels, why are so many of us 
slaves to the lecture method in our 
own college classrooms? If we really 
feel that using research would be good 
for our college students, why don’t we 
toss out our dog-eared, yellow notes 
and do a little research- digging of our 
own? And perhaps we can’t expect 
respect for research frem_ students 
whose professors haven’t the time or 
inclination to do occasional studies in 
their own fields. (‘The professors may 
sometimes “pass the buck” of respon- 
sibility to their institutions, which fre- 
quently cannot provide assistance or 
course relief for the research-minded 
individual. ) 

If we continue to talk about pupil- 
teacher planning and evaluation, how 
do we think we can get away with the 
practice of preparing our materials in 
detail before we face the class, not 
changing those plans in any way after 
meeting the group, and never taking 
them into our confidence in connec- 
tion with evaluation or grading? And 
lastly, if we believe that teachers 
(whether they are on the elementary, 
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secondary or college levels) must un- 
derstand human beings and have the 
ability to get along with and adapt to 
them, then why do we forget, as soon 
as we complete our own Ph. D.’s, that 
the emphasis there is on research and 
often includes little consideration of 
many of the other qualities so essential 
to the classroom teacher in his rela- 
tionship with students on all age 
levels? 

Our student teaching practices are 
worth at least a moment’s considera- 
tion, too, especially when they are 
sometimes conducted with infrequent 
and inadequate supervision from the 
college, and when little effort is put 
into placing the students with teach- 
ers and under administrators who share 
most of the college’s point of view. 
That student teachers can learn by ob- 
serving and working with “the bad” as 
well as “the good” is a questionable 
premise. 

Every effort must, of course, be 
made to establish a friendly, helpful 
relationship with personnel in the 
schools where student teachers are 
placed. Perhaps it’s needless to say, 
too, that the college supervisors are 
not to go in with the idea of “making 
over” the curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods or practices of the elementary or 
secondary school. On the other hand, 
continually pampering and kowtowing 
to those whose basic antagonisms re- 
main belligerently set cannot provide 
the college student with an environ- 
ment for student teaching which will 
give him satisfaction with his chosen 
profession. 


@ Status quo versus change. Have 
you ever considered how strange it is 
that in practically every field the new 
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and modern are lauded, welcomed, 
publicized, experimented with and 
given full chance to prove themselves 
before being either adopted or dis- 
carded? But not in education! If it’s 
new, it may be ridiculed, questioned, 
dismissed before it’s tried out, or avoid- 
ed because recognition of it may make 
us suspect of some evil intentions. 
That fear of the new doesn’t apply as 
strongly in school physical facilities, 
but haven’t you noticed how often 
those shiny, movable desks are placed 
in perfectly straight rows because “they 
mess things up too much if they’re 
moved around’’? 

Ve have a tendency to blame some- 
one else for reluctance to try some- 
thing new merely because it is a recent 
suggestion— ‘the administrators won’t 
let us” or “those teachers are in a rut 
and won’t ever take a chance on a new 
idea.” Or else we use research in 
strange and devious ways to show that 
the “tried and true” are really best. 
Maybe you're acquainted with some of 
the studies which periodically indicate 
to us that our children can’t write, read, 
spell or add with any degree of accu- 
racy. It’s a short step from this state- 
ment to mass condemnation of these 
so-called modern, newfangled methods 
of teaching, without an awareness of 
the fallacy of such reasoning. It is cer- 
tainly wise to have complete evidence 
at hand before such conclusions are 
stated. For example, in the situation 
cited, wouldn’t it be important to find 
out what tests were used on the chil- 
dren, and how reliable and valid these 
tests are? And—most important of 
all—were the methods of teaching to 
which they were exposed really 
“modern’’? 
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It is not unusual to hear parents or 
teachers say, “These problems of emo- 
tional disturbances, slow-learners and 
discipline are all due to current meth- 
ods of teaching. Now, when I was a 
child . . .” You know how that state- 
ment is often completed, but it should 
be finished in this way, . when I 
was a child neither parents nor teach- 
ers were so alert and so well-informed 
as they are today about what to look 
for in problem situations. ‘Techniques 
of child study and testing are rather 
new, and even now we don’t know 
how to use them with complete ade- 
quacy. We do know, however, that 

causes for problems that children face 

in various adjustments, reading, and 
many school and home activities are 
not always so obvious that we can im- 
mediately put our finger on them. 
Children don’t have any more prob- 
lems than they used to have. It’s just 
that we know now that they exist, have 
some methods of discerning them, and 
are on our way toward doing some- 
thing about them through teachers, 
parents and educational specialists.” 


® Curriculum. If we are really seri- 
ous about cleaning house, perhaps the 
best way and place to start is simul- 
taneously in the curricula on all levels. 
We've already touched a bit on teach- 
er preparation at the college level, but 
the lower schools are no less in need of 
evaluation. In how many of them, 
for example, are children still learning 
the alphabet and multiplication tables 
by pure rote and entirely out of the 
context of their daily experiences— 
merely because that was the way the 
teacher and Papa were taught many 
years ago? How many teachers are 
conscientiously preparing seat work all 
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summer for first grade children they’ve 
never seen because they want to be 
“well-prepared”? 

Aren't there plenty of beginning 
teachers who are angry at their college 
professors who were reluctant about 
telling them “how to teach reading” or 
science or arithmetic—and who will 
live to recognize that their college 
teachers were right, that some things 
cannot be “told” but have to be 
learned on the basis of one’s experi- 
ence, personality and the children who 
are to be taught? And in the reading 
field, who are the teachers and admin- 
istrators who insist that all first grade 
children must have a sight vocabulary 
of so many words before they can go 
on to second grade, regardless of the 
physical or social development of these 
children? And are they still insisting 
that all children in each grade use the 
same textbooks, even though there 
may be a reading range in the grade of 
as much as five or six years? 

Many teachers still take it on their 
shoulders to evaluate the teaching of 
others, to the point of saying to them, 
“If you teach planets to them in sec- 
ond grade, what will I do with them 
when they reach fourth grade? I don’t 
care if they did ask and are interested! 
You know the course of study specifi- 
cally puts planets in the fourth grade!” 

In another area we are very much in 
need of wise guidance and assistance. 
Despite the thousands of pages and 
millions of words devoted to the use 
of audio-visual aids in the curriculum, 
there is much evidence of their still 
being used ineffectively. 

® Attraction and selection of pros- 
pective teachers. Colleges need stu- 
dents to make financial ends meet, and 
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schools need teachers to conduct their 
classes—but what about the most im- 
portant person who is caught in this 
kind of a squeeze play? Who is con- 
sidering the child who suffers because 
of the preparation for teaching of per- 
sons who may be intellectually and 
temperamentally unsuited to working 
with impressionable young people. 
Many colleges have instituted 
screening practices which cut down to 
some extent the number of unqualified 
persons entering the teaching profes- 
sion. ‘These schools have a difficult 
time, however, standing up against the 
pressures of (a) financial need, (b) 
increasingly high enrollments in ele- 
mentary schools, (c) college teachers 
with vested interests in classes which 
might have to be eliminated if these 
students are not admitted, and (d) 
college students who have majored in 
“occupationally - barren” academic 
fields, suddenly recognizing that their 
only route toward making a living is 
to cram ina series of Education courses 
as electives in their last college year. 
Screening works two ways—attract- 
ing the best as well as diverting into 
other channels of endeavor those not 
well adapted to teaching. In order to 
attract the first group, we and the com- 
munities in which we are located have 
to recognize the factors which drive 
qualified persons into other lines of 
work. Salaries—both their size and 
inequalities—certainly are one of the 
major reasons for teaching being an 
undesirable life’s work for many. If 
parents and others can be shown what 
happens to children in crowded class- 
rooms with poorly trained teachers, 
part of the battle will be won. Let’s 
not think that talk is enough; there’s 
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been much too much of that already. | 


If we want the best persons to be 
encouraged to enter the field from the 
population as a whole, then we have to 
make our profession attractive, and | 
perhaps even develop a system of finan- | 
cial subsidies to encourage into teach- 
ing those who hadn’t considered it and 
others who could not even go to col- 
lege without help. The fallacy of “free 
education” still lives on, although 
we now realize that the “free” second- 
ary school and college frequently cost | 
the family the loss of one income every 
pay day because a son or daughter is in 
school instead of working. 


Discussion of these five areas is only 
a beginning to what can be said about 
the subjects mentioned. All of us can 
multiply the factors brought out under 
each category, and most of us would 
not limit our needs to so few categories 
either. Some others requiring thor- 
ough analysis and action are: 

(1) The terrible waste of our gifted | 
children, and the loss through the 
drop-out route of both gifted and 
others; 

(2) Antiquated state certification 
requirements which exist in many 
parts of the country; 

(3) Little understanding of preven. | 
tive discipline and mental health (of 
both students and teachers). 

Part of our work will be accom- 
plished when we recognize that these 
and many other situations in educa- | 
tion are in dire need of study by groups 
and by many of us individually because | 
we, as individuals, are so responsible | 
for their being with us. However, the 
major portion of the job will come | 
later, when we set up specific tech- 
niques for conducting the “clean-up.” | 
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Outstanding materials for 
your social studies classes 


Man’s Ways and Times 


A new social studies program 
for grades 3 through 6 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 

Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 

OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd @ Kenneth S. Cooper 
NEW WAYS IN 

THE NEW WORLD 

Todd and Cooper 

WORLD WAYS 


Todd and Cooper 


Man in His World 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


1954 edition 


Complete and up-to-date geography. 
Grade 4 through junior high school. 


OUR BIG WORLD 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
OLD WORLD LANDS 

A WORLD VIEW 


Then and Now in 
the United States 


Eighteen filmstrips, all in color, for 
regional studies in geography, history, 
and citizenship. 


Silver Burdett 





45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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THIS YEAR—Ss0n't Get Along Without 


P MOR-PLA inteRLockiING 
HOLLOW JUMBO-BLOX 


Ask any teacher 
who has used them, 
then YOU will... 


























Decide right now that, this year, you too will have the thrill of Mor- 
Pla Blox equipment for your class. Enthusiastic reports from teachers 
all over the country indicate that Mor-Pla Blox serve a multiplicity of 
uses not possible with any other single type of blocks. 


Build large, full child-size articles, . . . Develop initiative, ingenuity. 
in a few minutes, with minimum of ... Spur the imagination. ... 12-in. 
teacher help. . . . Simple interlock- size Blok weighs 2-lb. 10-oz.—light 
ing principle, quickly grasped by enough for very young child to 
quite young children. . . . Structures handle... . Strong construction prin- 
do not slide and fall apart, yet are ciple, will stand up under years of 
quickly and easily taken apart... . rough usage. .. . Long-lasting, nat- 
Promote social and dramatic play. ural finish, will not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


Send through your requisition at once, so 
your classes will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from Mor-Pla Blox this year. 











For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 
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the Importance of 





People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 


“The Importance of People” column is in its second year of guidance by 
Peggy Brogan. This department will continue to give its keen and sensi- 
tive interpretation of people, of their feelings, and of how they relate to 
other people (who, too, are important!). 

Mrs. Brogan will be glad to read unsolicited manuscripts which may be 
suitable for use in this monthly column. Interested contributors should 
send such material to Mrs. Brogan in care of ASCD headquarters office. 


What's in a Number? 


HAT’s in a number—in 24? 30? 36? 

There are some twos—12 twos, 
15 twos, 18 twos. And there are threes, 
sixes, twelves. But is this really what's 
in a number—just a lot of other 
numbers? 

What if 24 or 30 or 36 means the 
people in a classroom? ‘Then what's 
ina number? 35 children + 1 teacher 
in a classroom with room for 24? 29 
children in a classroom who must now 
telescope their living and learning to 
make room for the next shift of 29 
that will be coming in to claim the 
same amount of space and time and 
help before the day is over? 29 chil- 
dren who seemed comfortable in their 
skins as they ran and played and 
splashed in the bright sunshine of sum- 
mer, meeting their world with the ac- 
tive and enthusiastic yes that is the 
way of children. 29 children who now 
seem too big for their skins or too 
small for their skins or somehow out 
of joint as they bend their every effort 
to adjust to a sitting-still exploration 
of living. 1 teacher who must some- 
how weave their unique and common 
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needs, interests and resources into an 
on-going pattern of living. 

What about the “single ones” in 
a number? The 1 teacher who must 
play so many roles, know so much 
about so many people, give so much 
to so many people. Miss Brown who 
has worked hard at summer school to 
fine some better ways for doing things. 
Mr. Jasper who has worked in a fac- 
tory all summer because his teacher’s 
pay does not support his family. Mr. 
Fargo who has taken intensive train- 
ing and will now face his first group 
of sixth graders. Miss Mapes who 
feels somewhat hesitant this fall, 
weary from explaining and defending 
to the folks back home when they face 
her with the current attacks on the 
schools. Mrs. Doaks whose many years 
with first graders give her confidence 
and understanding even if she doesn’t 
keep up with all their chatter about 
what they see on television. Miss Jar- 
vis who has never taught before, but 
who herself enjoys comics and T’'V and 
some of the other interests of the times 
in which she lives. Miss Jones who has 
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for EFFECTIVE 


Elementary Science 


use “SCIENCE KIT.” All the equipment 
needed (over 80 pieces) in sturdy plywood 
case. Clear, easily understood manuals that 
simplify preparation and assure effective 
classes by teachers without science training. 
Over 30,000 in use. Replacement Service. 
Saves TIME—EFFORT—MONEY! 


“Science Kit” 
Box 69 @ Tonawanda, N. Y. 











never before taught with Negro teach- 
ers. Mr. Smith who hasn’t taught with 
“whites.” 

The 1 child. Do we have time and 
space and resources for knowing him? 
Peter who comes to school without his 
breakfast. Barry who thinks that if 
the teacher doesn’t give him exactly 
what she gives everyone else it means 
she doesn’t like him. Louie who has 
been reading about and thinking about 
and exploring about outer space all 
summer. Art who has to sit still and 
watch T'V after school so he won't 
disturb the neighbors. Anne whose 
mother wishes they’d teach the chil- 
dren to write instead of print so Anne 
could read her notes. Mollie who hur- 
tries home to prepare lunch for the 
younger children because the grown- 
ups in her family work. Ned whose 
family is afraid he won't be taught to 
read. Barby who at eight has already 
gone to four schools because her 
daddy’s job keeps him moving this 
way. Marc who found out all about 
snakes exploring this summer at his 
camp. Bob who found out all about 
square measure and area while helping 
his dad put in new linoleum. Stu 
whose anecdotal record says he hasn’t 
learned to read yet although the sum- 
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mer changed all this for Stu when he 
got interested in reading about all -his 


favorite baseball players. Stan whose 
test record says “two years above 
grade” in arithmetic although Stan 
shed the burden of the memorized 
tules as soon as the spring test was 
over. Sally who has never gone to 
school with “white children” before 
but now must do her share in helping 
with her democratic society’s latest 
growing pains. Sharon who has never 
gone to school with Negro children. 


Patterns for Movement 


What about the patterns for move- 
ment in a number? 29 + 1 when it 
means ways a teacher and children can 
find for coming together on things. 
10 + 13 + 6 + 1 when it means a 
high group, a middle group, a low 
group, and a teacher. What about 
the children who have been labeled in 
such a way, who symbolically have 
been asked to move in ways that su- 
perior people move? Inferior people? 
Those who are run-of-the-mill? What 
about the relationships among these 
groups, between a given group and a 
teacher, between individuals within 
or among groups? What about 3 + 
54+24+6+54+3+5+41 whenit 
means small groups of self - selected 
peers coming to know the real mean- 
ing of friendship, of working hard at 
some job to make it come out right, 
of laughing hard when things are 
funny, of having a teacher for help 
when she’s needed? What about 30 
when it means a few minutes daily of 
everyone pulling together in one group, 
of willingly being members of the 
larger group? Running hard on the 
playground. Listening hard to the 
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music or story. Planning hard for to- 
morrow’s trip. What about 14 + 15 
+ 1 when it means those above and 
those below that artificial median with 
a teacher trying to help the children 
as if the median didn’t exist? 

How many laughs are there in 30? 
How many heartaches? Dreams? 
How many bright new hair-bows, de- 
liberately dirtied saddle-shoes (to be 
one of the gang), sparkling eyes? How 
many ways to learn arithmetic, spell- 


ing, reading? How many beliefs in | 


the education America has offered her 
children? How many feelings of “I 
can do it” or “What's the use!”? How 
many pounds of help, acres of prob- 
lems? How long and how wide is a 
teacher stretched to cover the ground? 

Perhaps a mathematical formula 
can help out. We have discovered in 


recent years that the number of un- | 
employed depends not solely upon | 


a counting of heads, but importantly 
upon the kind of measure used. What 


about our measure for the number of | 


people in a classroom? Is it a matter 
of square feet of floor space? Cubic 


feet of air space? Or are there other | 
measures which must be taken into | 


account? 
room? 
normal teacher load? 
society, 
in 30? 
—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
84th Street, New York 28, New York. 


In a democratic 
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What is a crowded class- | 
An adequate classroom? A | 


what’s in a number—what’s | 











Mewl 


THE TEACHER-PUPIL 
RELATIONSHIP 
by 
ROBERT NELSON BUSH, Stanford University 


Based on first-hand research, this book 
shows how to measure and increase 
teaching competence. Of practical value 
both to students of teaching, super- 
vision, and administration and to ex- 
perienced practitioners working in the 
field, it presents tested techniques for 
improving the teaching process. 

Published Fall 1954 


e 552” x 83,” s 


256 pages 


TEACHING FOR BETTER 
SCHOOLS 
by 


KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida 


This book is a penetrating how-to-do-it 
description of modern teaching meth- 
ods. Major emphasis is on the 
portance of the emotional climate of 
the elassroom in achieving an efficient 
learning situation. Specific recommen- 
dations are given to aid all teachers— 
from kindergarten through high school. 
Published 1952 


@ 55” x 834” e@ 


im- 


397 pages 


Send for Your Copies Today. 


Prentia Male .. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N 


























Enrich your teaching 
; with LANDMARK BOOKS 
and ALLABOUT BOOKS 


{= Ideal teaching aids in reading, social studies and science in Grades 5-9 
25> Used and recommended by leading educators for classroom study and for 
complete reading pleasure because 


e They are simply written. e@ They are completely accurate. 

e They look inviting. e They tell of significant events, person- 

e They present factual information alities, developments in history and 
vividly and dramatically. science. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


$1.50 each . . . 192 pages . . . 20-25 two-color maps and 
drawings ... Index... Cloth... New 1954 titles include: 


Teddy Roosevelt and The F. B. I. 
the Rough Riders By Quentin Reynolds 
By Henry Castor Dolly Madison 
Peter Stuyvesant of Old New York By Jane Mayer 
By Anna & Russel Crouse Lincoln and Douglas: The Years 


John James Audubon of Decision 
By Margaret and John Kieran By Regina Z. Kelly 


WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
New 1954 titles include: 


Genghis Khan and the Mongol Horde Queen Elizabeth and the 
By Harold Lamb Spanish Armada 


Simon Bolivar, The Great Liberator By Frances Winwar 


By Arnold Whitridge 
ALLABOUT BOOKS 


$1.95 each... 160 pages . . . 65-80 two-color illustrations .. . Index .. . Cloth. 
New 1954 titles include: 


All About the Insect World All About the Stars 

By Dr. Ferdinand C. Lane By Anne Terry White 

All About Whales All About the Wonders of Chemistry 
By Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews By Dr. Ira Freeman 








Write now for a free copy of the 15-page booklet of suggestions 
“Enrich Your Teaching With Landmark Books.” 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 22 
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W' HOLD no grand illusions as to the 
“to unite 


power of this column 
forces to improve education.” Fight 
issues of 900 to 1,500 words each can, 
however, bring to the readers of Edu- 
cational Leadership accounts of a num- 
ber of outstanding efforts by educators 
and other citizens at this crucial period 
in the development of American edu- 
cation who are making positive con- 
tributions which should be shared with 
others. ‘This is the purpose for which 
the column was created by the Edi- 
torial Board at the request of the 
ASCD Executive Committee. 
Following issuance of the 1953 
ASCD Yearbook, Forces Affecting 
American Education, the Executive 
Committee hoped to capitalize upon 
the sound background materials in 
this volume by publishing current ex- 
amples of good practices to demon- 
strate that what educators know about 
education can be effectively communi- 
cated to other educators as well as to 
lay citizens. ‘lo the extent that this 
column can report salient practices 
in the American educational scene, it 


Column Editor: Francis L. Drag 
Contributor: H. Arnold Perry 


will become a “force” in uniting all of 
us in our effort to improve practices 
and especially to convey to others the 
efficacy of American education. 

This is your column. What it re- 
ports—the good it will ultimately do— 
will depend upon the extent and the 
quality of materials it uses. What it 
reports will come from the “grass 
roots” of the American school system. 
Are you and your associates engaged 
in an educational venture—or do you 
know of others who are — which is 
“uniting forces to improve education” 
in your “community? If so, won’t you 
assume the responsibility for bringing 
an account of your program to an even 
wider audience by preparing a brief 
description of it—say 300 to 400 words 
—for our consideration and_ possible 
publication in this column? Please 
mail materials to the undersigned, giv- 
ing full details as to authorship, school 
system, and the names and titles of 
others to be included in credit lines. 

—Francis L. Drac, assistant super- 
intendent, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego, California. 


School Evaluations Use Audio-Visual Aids 


A FORCEFUL presentation of findings 
following school evaluations is diffi- 
cult to make. Frequently those who 
participate in the evaluations have a 
keen interest in the final report; yet 
others tend to become bored when a 
large amount of factual data and statis- 
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tics is presented. Members of the staff 
of the Cooperative Project in Educa- 
tional Administration (Kellogg) at the 
University of North Carolina have 
been experimenting with new ways to 
present findings of committees of lay 
and professional groups that have been 
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evaluating county school systems and 
individual schools within county school 
systems. 

With the help of consultants from 
the university, superintendents of pub- 
lic schools in the seven counties in- 
cluded in the North Carolina Project 
have each appointed a lay and profes- 
sional advisory committee. ‘These 
committees have initiated activities de- 
signed to answer, particularly for lay 
citizens, the question “How good are 
our schools?” ‘To facilitate appraisals, 
the groups use Evaluating the Elemen- 
tary Schools, published by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Evaluation Criteria, published by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Although these instruments were 
applied to individual schools, the re- 
ports by the evaluation committees 
pointed out many common problems 
which needed to be attacked on a 
county-wide basis. ‘These problems 
were analyzed and carefully studied 
first by local groups and then by the 
county lay and professional commit- 
tee. Both local and county groups 
were concerned with the total public 
school program from grades | through 
12, and with all aspects of school ad- 
ministration and supervision which are 
handled through the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. 


Problems studied were listed under 
20 headings such as buildings, equip- 
ment, transportation, child feeding, 
health and sanitation, the curriculum, 
materials for teaching, the instruc- 
tional staff, pupil personnel and guid- 
ance, special school services, and pro- 
fessional leadership. After all the 
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evaluation reports were in and the data 
for the county had been assembled, 
the county lay and professional com- 
mittee was called together to study 
the combined report and to make sug- 
gestions regarding presentation of the 
material to the lay and professional 
groups throughout the county which 
had not had the advantage of partici- 
pating in the evaluation. 

A theater owner suggested that we 
try to show the public current condi- 
tions in the county school system by 
means of motion pictures and _ pro- 
jected slides. ‘The group readily ac- 
cepted this idea. A first attempt was 
made with black and white motion 
pictures. ‘This medium was found to 
be costly and, through lack of color, 
it failed to give a realistic picture of 
actual conditions. Following this at- 
tempt, the group decided that it would 
be cheaper and perhaps better to use 
2” by 2” color slides. ‘These slides 
would not only give good color, but 
would permit “pacing” in their class- 
room use. As much time as needed 
could be spent on any one topic or on 
any one scene or combination of 
scenes. ‘These slides also greatly sim- 
plified editing of the final sequence. 

After much study and discussion of 
the report, the county groups sug- 
gested some of the things that should 
be photographed—scenes showing the 
seriousness of such problems as school- 
leaving, daily absences, teacher demand 
and supply, financing necessary to meet 
inflated building costs and increasing 
enrollments. Much information that 
had been presented in colored graphs 
and pictographs, made by profession- 
als and by high school students, was 
photographed, and these slides were 
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inserted at proper places along with 
scenes of actual school conditions. 


Film Strips Are Helpful 


Consultants at the meeting jotted 
down suggestions made by committee 
members. ‘They then planned a rough 
shooting script for the photographer | 
to use as he visited various schools in 
the county. In preparing the first pre- 
sentation of the photographs of evalu- 
ation, more than 300 individual color 
slides were examined. ‘These were 
mostly inside scenes made by flash- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


light; the total cost of materials was | 


about $60.00. 
chosen, arranged in logical sequence 
and described in a script which took 
about 45 minutes to present. ‘This 
script was put on magnetic tape by 
the chairman of the county lay and 
professional committee and was syn- 
chronized with the showing of the 
color slides. ‘The reaction in Duplin 
County, the first administrative unit 
in which this was attempted, was most 
favorable. Requests came from Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, civic clubs, 
churches, high schools and other 
groups for use of the slides. So great 
was the number of requests, it was de- 
cided to have film strips made. ‘This 
was arranged through a Chicago firm 
at a cost of $264 for five film strips in 
color. This speeded up the showing 
of the series. ‘These film strips were 
found to be helpful in interesting 
people in a state $50,000,000 school 
bond issue which was voted upon a 
few weeks later. Duplin County, a dis- 
tinctly rural county ranking ninth from 
the bottom in income per family 
among the state’s 100 counties, car- 
ried this bond issue by a majority of 
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Finally 110 slides were | 








The 


FIRST BOOKS 


Here are school editions from 
this famous series. These 
colorful little books provide 
useful information in science, 
social studies, and reading. 


10 exciting titles— 


AIRPLANES ELECTRICITY 
AMERICA HORSES 

BEES JAPAN 

BIRDS PRESIDENTS 
DOGS TREES 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 














31 to 1. In addition, the percentage 
of the population going to the polls 
was the highest of any distinctly rural 
county in the state. The superintend- 
ent, the chairman of the county board 
of education, and other leaders of the 
county attributed this fine showing to 
the use that had been made of the 
color slides which had portrayed the 
educational needs of the county. 

As this project developed, lay citi- 
zens took more and more interest and 
showed signs of developing leadership. 
Public opinion was found to be 
strongly behind school program 
changes suggested in the slide series 
and in the commentary spoken by the 
chairman of the lay and professional 
committee. 

—H. Arnotp Perry, dean, School 
of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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The Publishers of 





THE REVISED STANFORD-BINET SCALES 


Terman-Merrill 


The foremost guide to the individual measurement of intelligence 


THE HENMON-NELSON TESTS THE IOWA EVERY-PUPIL TESTS 
OF MENTAL ABILITY OF BASIC SKILLS 
Tests for grades 3-8 and 7 - 12 Diagnostic tests of skills which are 


in omnibus form. essential to educational development 


Manuals revised 1954 in grades 3 - 9 


add to a distinguished family of tests 















for all 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





ANNOUNCING 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 


Grades 1-8 McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 


A NEW visualized approach leads pupils to discover and 
understand number relationships and processes 


* Clear step-by-step learning 

* Sequential development — without gaps 
* An abundance of practice 

* Built-in problem-solving techniques 


* Cumulative reviews and tests 


Write for a descriptive circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago, Illinois — Summit, New Jersey — Palo Alto, California 
Dallas, Texas — Atlanta, Georgia 
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Column Editor: William M. Alexander 


Contributor: Robert S. Fleming 


Edited by William M. Alexander, Chairman of the ASCD Research 
Board, this regular column will comment on current developments and 
trends in curriculum research. Dr. Alexander will welcome your suggestions 
concerning research projects which should be treated in this column. Such 
correspondence should be addressed to: Dr. William M. Alexander, School 
of Education, University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 


Recent Developments in Curriculum Research 


i past school year has brought 
some interesting developments in 
the curriculum research activities of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Perhaps 
ASCD’s emphasis in curriculum re- 
search in the past is beginning to yield 
returns. Doubtless, the successes of 
the past year reflect in part the stimu- 
lus of the persistent and extensive ef- 
forts of the Research Board, Executive 
Committee and others. 

Among the gains realized last year 
was the identification of numerous 
research projects now under way by 
ASCD members over the country. 
These projects were reported in An 
Inventory of Action Research Now 
Under Way compiled by the ASCD 
Research Coordinator in May, 1954. 


The Inventory contains approxi- 
mately two hundred fifty items repre- 
senting groups in all areas of the 
United States. These studies are be- 
ing carried out by teachers, supervis- 
ors, college personnel and curriculum 
directors. In all cases each study rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise. Ob- 
viously these projects represent various 
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levels and degrees of skill in the use of 
research techniques. It is interesting 
to note, however, that they do stem 
from local concerns and that they are 
focused at school improvement. One 
could not be assured that each item 
in the Inventory meets all criteria 
which have been formulated for ac- 
tion research studies. ‘They were re- 
ported to the Association as important 
and potentially significant. 

An analysis of the studies and the 
categories into which they fall sug- 
gests marked variation in types of in- 
vestigations under way. ‘The studies 
have been classified as follows: 

Studies and inventories of action 

General curriculum studies 

Studies of children and youth, their 

needs and the implications for program 

planning 

Studies of “gifted” children 

Studies of citizenship education 

Studies of program planning for subject 

areas and grade levels 

Studies of core curriculum 

Studies of creativity 

Studies dealing with 

understanding 


international 














Just Published— 


CREATIVE 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
FOR CHILDREN 


by Gladys E. Andrews, Ed.D. 


School of Education, New York University 


Written in response to continual re- 
quests for a single, direct, compre- 
hensive book on creative rhythmic 
movement, this new text explains 
the method fully and _ illustrates 
its application to stimulate chil- 
dren to create their own ways of 
doing rather than to imitate pat- 
terns. 


Completely original in approach, 
this method is an outgrowth of the 
recognition of a child’s need to be 
active. It is based on an intimate 
knowledge of children, what they 
are like, how they grow and de- 
velop, rather than on activities or 
a particular skill. 


All material has been tested and 
has been developed from actual 
work with children and teachers 
over a period of 20 years. It is 
designed to demonstrate the re- 
lationship of movement to music, 
art, language, social studies, and 
other school activities children 
need to guide their proper growth 
and development. 


198 pp. ® illustrated ® 77%” x 1034” 


Send for your copy today! 


PrertcMale . 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Studies of modern language programs 
Studies of community resources and 
their uses in program planning 

Studies of teaching and learning ma- 

terials, their development and use 

Studies of evaluation and its relation- 

ship to the improvement of educational 

programs 

Studies of reporting, placement and 

promotion 

Studies of in-service education and 

supervision 

Studies related to parent-teacher-school 

relationships 

Studies in teacher education 

Studies of educational leadership, its 

characteristics and development. 

It is interesting to note the number 
of studies being explored in each of 
these areas. ‘The following areas rep- 
resent those most frequently being in- 
vestigated with typical ex amples of 
studies in each. Examples of “Studies 
of program planning for subject and 
grade level” are: 

A study of ways of accelerating the 

teaching of geometry. 

Development of a plan for the improve- 

ment of reading in the junior high 

schools. 

A study of work-study skills. 

A study to determine the possibility of 

offering practical nursing as a part of 

the high school curriculum. 

‘To explore ways of planning and exe- 

cuting a camp experience for a fifth 

grade group which provides for demo- 
cratic social living, conservation, health 
and safety. 
Examples of “Studies of children and 
youth” are: 

\ study of the nature of juvenile delin- 
quency and of the incidence of its occur- 
rence in the Port Washington commu- 
nity. 
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A study of ways of helping teachers and 
parents identify and meet basic needs of 
children. 

A study of children’s social attitudes. 
Examples of “General curriculum 
studies” are: 

A study of the effectiveness of a pro- 
gram of action research in improving the 
educational practices of home economics 
teachers. 

To determine the contributions of 
special teachers (art, music and physical 
education) to the language arts program. 
Examples of “Studies of in-service ed- 
ucation’”’ are: 

A cooperative study of in-service educa- 
tion. 

An exploration of ways of assisting 
“new” teachers with problems of orienta- 
tion and adjustment early in the year. 


Although there are more studies 
dealing with the elementary level than 
the secondary, there is a surprisingly 
large number of studies in the second- 
ary field. A variety of research designs 
are being used and many evaluation 
techniques are being employed. 


A Continuing Service 


It is hoped that this listing of studies 
will facilitate and encourage coopera- 
tive activity. Also, ASCD groups 
doubtless will want to continue to 
identify curriculum projects under way 
and to assist groups in their research 
efforts. 

ASCD does not have a full time Re- 
search Coordinator for the 1954-55 
school year. The Research Board, Ex- 
ecutive Committee and others will 
assume increasing responsibilities in 
assisting groups with curriculum re- 
search problems and concerns. One 
unique development in the research 
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activities of the association has been 
the recruitment of more than sixty con- 
sultants over the country to assist 
groups with research activities. ‘This 
service is being given by the consult- 
ant, although the local group will make 
necessary arrangements for travel and 
living expense. 

The consultants have indicated times 
during the year at which they can 
become available. All arrangements 
will be made through George W. 
Denemark, ASCD Executive Secre- 
tary. As groups experience difficulties 
or needs and want a consultant, they 
should inform the Executive Secretary 
of such needs. He will suggest appro- 
priate aid if arrangements can be made. 

Such a spirit of cooperative activity 
seems highly consistent with the phi- 
losophy of shared leadership and 
shared responsibility which members 
of the association accept. It is hoped 
that during the year local, state and 
regional ASCD groups will keep the 
Executive Secretary, or Chairman of 
the Research Board, informed as to 
their activities. This column may well 
serve as a clearinghouse and through it 
groups can be directed to each other. 
Perhaps new channels of communica- 
tion can be created. Local and state 
research committees and teams can 
share much with other ASCD groups. 


The current school year holds many 
problems, concerns, issues and needs 
for public education. Cooperative in- 
quiry is an excellent medium of school 
improvement. Cooperative research 
offers an important opportunity for 
school improvement. 


—Ropsert S. FLemine, professor of 
education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
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BREASTPLATE and BUCKSKIN 


CONVERSATIONAL STYLE .. . GENUINELY 
INTERESTING ... EXCITING .. . DRAMATIC 


Exploration in the Western Hemisphere from 1400 to 1950 for 
grades 6-7. There’s an undercurrent of EXCITEMENT, and 
the young reader senses the DRAMATIC STORY of the Westward 
movement—ADVENTURE all the way! Ponce de Leon . . . Cortes 
. Cartier... LaSalle . . . Hudson ... DuLhut ... the Nor’ 
re: Westers . .. Bering .. . Mackenzie ... Sir Francis Drake . . . the 
$ aoe ms. California Gold Rushers ... the Pilgrim Fathers ... many, many 
‘tiniiacthee ~=6others—each story brief, yet accurate and complete. 

MANY WORKING AIDS—handsomely illustrated with many drawings 
and maps in colors. “THINGS TO DO” section consists of related questions and projects. 
TIME CHART shows relation between explorations. 

235 pages ... probably October publication . . . $2.24. EXAMINE A COPY 
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Currieu 


S INDICATED by the heading, the 

function of this column has been 
increased in scope. In addition to re- 
viewing locally produced curriculum 
bulletins of possible interest to ASCD 
members, the Executive Committee 
has asked that news of curriculum 
happenings in different sections of the 
country also be included. 


As have other editors in the past, I 
will need your assistance in being pro- 
vided with copies of recently produced 
curriculum materials for evaluation 
and possible review in this column. In 
addition your help in sending in short 
news items is earnestly solicited. News 
relating to new curriculum develop- 
ments, personnel changes, workshops, 
new techniques or ideas which you 
have experienced and think might ig- 
nite the spark of an idea for a fellow 
curriculum worker are the type we 
have in mind. A rule of thumb for 
prospective items might be, “Tf it really 
interests me, it should interest others.” 
All news items and bulletins may be 
sent to me at any time to this address: 


Joseph I. Hall 

Director of Curriculum and Pub- 
lications 

State Department of Education 

Salem, Oregon. 


Curriculum materials and news 
items relating to the monthly themes 
of Educational Leadership are also 
needed. If you have materials or news 
on the following topics would you get 
them in to me by the indicated dates 
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¢ ond Bulleting 


Hall 


Column Editor: Joseph I. 


in order that they may be considered 
for inclusion in the appropriate issue: 


“Teaching Children and Youth— 

Something,” October 15 
“Significant Issues in 

Schools,”” November 15 
“Working Together at Home and 


Today’s 


Abroad,” December 15 

“The Tools We Work With,” Jan- 
uary 15 

“Leadership for Curriculum Re- 
search,” February 15. 


Be assured of our sincere apprecia- 
tion for your cooperation. And now for 
some news— 

© ‘To encourage professional growth 
of teachers and aid in improving the 
social studies program in North Caro- 
lina schools, the State Department and 
social studies teachers have inaugurat- 
ed a long-range study of the social 
studies curriculum. According to Map- 
ELINE TRrpp, of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the following areas 
have been designated for study in many - 
sections of the state by the steering 
committee: Civic Responsibility and 
American Government, Geographic 
Understandings, Economic and Soci- 
ological Understandings, Current Af- 
fairs and Controversial Issues, World 
History and International Understand- 
ing, and American History including 
North Carolina History. 

© Word from Cuester D. Bas- 
cock indicates the Seattle Public 
Schools held a_ well-attended _pre- 
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school curriculum workshop for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers with 
such headliners as LAURENCE HAsKEw, 
University of ‘Texas and FANNIE SHAr- 
TEL, Stanford University, participating. 

@ SrEPHEN M. Corey writes that 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation of ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University has just 
completed a series of ten monthly 
two-day training conferences for a 
group of sixteen instructional leaders. 
These leaders came in teams from six 
different school systems. ‘The purpose 
of the conferences was to develop 
competence in the action research ap- 
proach to curriculum improvement. 
Attempts were made throughout the 
training program to procure data re- 
garding the effectiveness of particular 
sessions as well as of the over-all train- 
ing design. A report on this project 
will be released early in 1955 in the 
HMLI pamplet series. 

® Secondary principals in Oregon 
are becoming more aware of their role 
in curriculum development through 
the activities of the Commission for 
Curriculum Development of the Ore- 
gon Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Portions of two annual 
meetings of principals and a monthly 
publication, Secondary Curriculum Re- 
ports, have been devoted to timely 
curriculum topics. ArTHuR HEarn, 
University of Oregon, serves as execu- 
tive secretary of the commission. 

© Dora Skipper reports that Flor- 
ida State University at ‘Tallahassee has 
recently initiated a program of off- 
campus instruction which is based on 
cooperative action and holds great 
promise for curriculum workers both 
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on the campus and in the field. Co- 
ordinated by a full-time director, fac- 
ulty from all the Colleges and Schools 
within the University cooperate with 
school and professional workers in the 
field in planning, organizing, staffing 
and developing action programs for 
curriculum improvements. One ex- 
ample is the type of cooperative pro- 
gram arranged with the Millville and 
Springfield Schools of Panama City, 
Florida. School faculties are coordi- 
nated by a faculty member from the 
campus working with a committee 
from each school. A series of Univer- 
sity seminars throughout the year for 
the staff with consultant personnel 
from all curriculum areas is followed 
up by visitation by the consultants in 
the school. During the year the 
curriculum of the school is studied, 
planned, evaluated and replanned in 
terms of the individual community. 
Demonstrations, committee work, lay 
participation and other tools of sound 
curriculum development are employed. 

© Six study groups representing all 
parts of the state have been organized 
by the Maryland Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment—the state ASCD organization, 
according to Griapys ‘T. Hopxtns, of 
the State Department of Education. 
Topics to be studied include: the 
gifted child, cooperative planning, and 
fostering creativity in school programs. 

© G. Rosert Koopman of the 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction announces that the Michi- 
gan Curriculum Program has been 
organized for the current year. In 
addition to a State Curriculum Plan- 
ning Committee, an Upper Peninsula 
Curriculum Planning Committee, and 
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19 continuing committees within the 
structure, there are ad hoc committees 
assigned tasks in the areas of Adult 
Education and Community College; 
Evaluation and Improvement of Con- 
ferences; Secondary Education and 
Life Adjustment; and Physical Educa- 
tion. ‘The opening workshop for com- 
mittee members was held at the MEA 
Camp, St. Mary’s Lake in September. 


Recent Bulletins 


Several helpful curriculum bulletins 
have accumulated during the summer 
months. Of these, the following seem 
of possible interest to ASCD members: 

® Chicago Public Schools, The Unit 
of Learning in the Chicago Public 
Schools. Chicago, 1954, 57 p. 

This bulletin, prepared by a group 
of teachers with central office assist- 
ance, is devoted to means of facili- 
tating the planning and carrying out 
of the varied activities involved in a 
cooperative unit enterprise. How prin- 
cipal and teachers work together in 
relating classroom procedures to the 
philosophy of the school is the main 
point. Sections on the case study of 
a teaching unit, as well as the steps 
involved in developing a unit and 
ample source materials are additional 
features of the publication. 

® Arlington County Public Schools, 
Uncovering Hidden Numbers. <A 
Guide for Relating School and Out- 
of-School Number Experiences. Ar- 
lington, Virginia, 1953, 25 p. (multi- 
lith). 

Developed by the Arlington County 
Parents and the Parents’ and ‘Teach- 
ers’ Councils on Instruction, the book- 
let contains many suggestions for ex- 
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periences in the every-day environ- 
ment of the child which will contrib- 
ute towards developing basic and last- 
ing concepts of numbers in the school 
situation. It is designed for parents 
and complements the county instruc- 
tional guide for teaching arithmetic. 
® New Jersey State Department of 
Education, Their Future is in Our 
Hands. Education for Character and 
Citizenship. 1953, 150 p. 

Of vital importance in these times, 
this bulletin asks the penetrating ques- 
tion, “What do we want for our chil- 
dren?” and in subsequent pages at- 
tempts to help teachers implement 
their answers. A list of helpful source 
materials is also included. 

National Citizens Committee for 
Educational ‘Television, A Speaker's 
Kit With Information on Educational 
Television. Washington 6, D. C., 
1954, 13 items. 

A kit of materials designed to pro- 
vide background information for the 
television enthusiast, it will be of as- 
sistance as well to those whose interest 
is not yet at the enthusiastic stage. 

® Capital Area School Develop- 
ment Association, Promising Practices. 
A Survey of ‘Techniques That Work 
in the Schools of the Capital Area. 
State ‘Teachers College, Albany, N. Y., 
1950, 60 p. (mimeographed). 

This collection of best practices 
covers procedures in all elementary 
grades and high school subject fields 
as well as administrative techniques. 
Designed “‘to initiate and stimulate 
the invention of educational ideas,” 
the work represents the combined 
thinking of many teachers in 37 
schools in the capital area. 
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Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributor: Harold G. Shane 


Under direction of Paul M. Halverson, associate professor of education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, this regular feature column will 
attempt to present critical evaluations of books and other materials con- 
sidered to be of special significance to school people. This department 
will attempt to select timely and outstanding books and to solicit the 
assistance of eminent critics in various fields in the writing of reviews. 


‘THe EMERGING SELF IN SCHOOL AND 
Home. By L. Thomas Hopkins. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 


IMPROVING SOCIAL LEARNINGS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot. By Pauline 
Hilliard. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, ‘Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1954. 


‘THE Democratic Ciassroom. By Lu- 
cille Lindberg. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. 


It is noteworthy that Dr. Hopkins’ 
latest book should come off the press 
at approximately the same time that 
books by two of his former students 
appear. ‘Throughout all three runs a 
common thread of educational philos- 
ophy and psychology which places a 
great premium on the individual’s own 
unique experience, in and out of 
school, as the fundamental ingredient 
of learning. Hopkins’ is the most com- 
prehensive conceptualization of the 
three, but Hilliard and Lindberg give 
concrete support to Hopkins in the 
form of many insightful examples 
from life in the elementary school. 

The Emerging Self takes its place 
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beside Integration—Its Meaning and 
Application and Interaction: The 
Democratic Process as an exciting 
reading experience. One may not al- 
ways agree with Hopkins’ ideas, his 
degree of emphasis on certain major 
concepts, and his way of expressing 
what he so strongly believes. But a 
careful reader cannot fail to know bet- 
ter where he stands on major philo- 
sophical and psychological issues after 
exploring with Hopkins the challenges 
which confront modern education. 

Consider what Hopkins proposes as 
the major tasks of the schools: “The 
first is to help today’s adults to keep 
the world stable until a more mature 
younger generation can grow up. The 
second is to educate children in a 
period of eighteen to twenty-five years 
through a natural learning process 
which they can and will use to contin- 
ue their later development. ‘The third 
is to help today’s youth in secondary 
schools and college to understand so 
clearly the real meaning and purpose 
of home and family life that they will 
give their children the advantage of a 
better learning process and expect it 
to be continued in the schools.” 
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The major portion of the book is 
devoted to this “better learning proc- 
ess.”” ‘he prevalence of the term “bi- 
ological process” is the key to Hopkins’ 
psychology of learning. Hopkins draws 
from many disciplines, including phe- 
nomenology, psychiatry, social psy- 
chology, and child development to 
undergird his basic premise that “man 
makes the quality of his life out of the 
materials of his world—himself and his 
external environment.” He indicts ed- 
ucation which hopes to develop a ma- 
ture human being by misleading him 
“into believing that he should pattern 
his life after that of some relatively 
great geniuses of the past while dis- 
paraging his own ability to create ways 
of making his life better in the pres- 
ent.” 

Such challenging statements set the 
stage for Hopkins’ proposal for curric- 
ulum making and_teaching-learning 
processes, and for his consideration of 
controversial areas such as the relation- 
ship of individual needs to group goals, 
and the role of the school in promot- 
ing moral values. But through it all 
runs his basic argument—man’s best 
hope must be a process hope. As such, 
this book is reminiscent of Integration 
and Interaction, but represents a rich- 
er, more persuasive document from 
the pen of a man who has lived this 
process experimentally for many years. 

It is small wonder that Drs. Hilliard 
and Lindberg pay tribute to Dr. Hop- 
kins in their prefaces when one finds 
statements such as these in their vol- 
umes: 

Hicxiarp: “But education must assume 
a positive role in producing individuals 
who can live in greater harmony. ‘The 
school has been trying to discharge this 
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tremendous responsibility by giving chil- 
dren more and more information garnered 
from the experiences of man in the past, 
and by applying this information about 
society’s problems in the selection of 
bodies of knowledge to be taught. The 
school has even sought diligently to 
understand how children grow and de- 
velop and learn in order that teachers 
might apply these principles toward more 
successful teaching of the facts, informa- 
tion, and concepts which seem important 
to them. 

“However earnest these efforts, educa- 
tion is forced to realize that the ap- 
proaches used have not produced satis- 
factory human relations. ‘Therefore, it 
would seem important to explore a dif- 
ferent approach.” 


LinpBerG: “Many schools are giving 
children a wider variety of experiences 
and a more permissive classroom atmos- 
phere. ‘Teachers, through their studies of 
individual children and groups of chil- 
dren, are seeking ways to develop creative 
thinking and social skills. . . . But demo- 
cratic process must be a basic part of 
school programs if the teaching of democ- 
racy is to be effective. At present a great 
deal of effort seems to be directed toward 
perpetuating outworn patterns; there is 
little evidence of attempts to help chil- 
dren find ways of meeting new and emerg- 
ing problem situations. Teachers need to 
study group process and to experiment 
with ways of using it.” 

‘These two books explore democrat- 
ic processes by citing examples of the 
possibilities inherent in elementary 
classrooms. ‘They argue that exami- 
nation of their own school experiences 
in democratic living will provide 
children with better understanding of 
themselves and others than studying 
primarily the experiences of others. In 
such democratic classrooms improved 
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social learnings and skills of cooper- 
ative planning and action will accrue. 
The evidence which they provide from 
elementary school classrooms is per- 
suasive, and should encourage teachers 
to experiment with similar situations 
suggestive of potentialities for these 
kinds of learnings. 

As such these books, together with 
Hopkins’ The Emerging Self, consti- 
tute an important combination of 
theory and practice which could do 
much to vitalize learning experiences 
in the elementary school, and for that 
matter, at secondary and higher edu- 
cation levels. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. HaAtver- 
SON, dssociate professor of education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 


Pusiic EpuCATION AND Its CRITICS. 
By V. T. Thayer. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 


How WE Foucur ror Our SCHOOLS. 
By Edward Darling. New York: W. 
W. Morton and Company, 1954. 


The above recent publications are 
discussed together because they rep- 
resent to this reviewer two attitudes 
which have developed in the current 
dilemma of how people of good will 
toward public schools should behave 
in reaction to attacks on public edu- 
cation. 

There are many who believe that a 
cool, objective leadership is needed, 
based on the logical persuasion of re- 
search findings and democratic value 
in education, and a faith in the 
wisdom of an informed people. Others 
insist that these times demand fierce 
champions of the public schools who 
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“fight fire with fire” and are resolute 
in their counter-attacks on all fronts. 

The first book, one in the series of 
distinguished Kappa Delta Pi publi- 
cations, is a scholarly job which ana- 
lyzes current challenges to public edu- 
cation with particular emphasis on 
sectarian attacks. Some attention is 
also paid to the problem of academic 
freedom in days such as these. ‘The 
book concludes with proposals for ac- 
tion on the part of people interested 
in preserving free public schools. Chief 
among these proposals is the develop- 
ment of more intimate relationships 
between school and community to 
provide a surer basis for creating un- 
derstanding of the what and why of 
modern education. 

There are no startling, novel ideas 
in this book. ‘Thayer has succeeded in 
his deliberate, unhurried appraisal of 
the current scene in making very clear 
the issues which are at stake, and the 
forces which are in opposition. ‘This 
scholarly, detached approach leads to 
a series of dramatic questions at the 
end of the book which may leave some 
readers in a condition which hardly 
allows them “to live without certainty 
and yet not be paralyzed by hesita- 
tion.” However, Dr. ‘Thayer’s book de- 
serves thoughtful reading by those not 
given to a search for panaceas. 

Quite in contrast is Darling’s How 
We Fought For Our Schools, a docu- 
mentary novel written in collabora- 
tion with members of the staff of the 
Center for Field Studies of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. 
Here is a book which gives one a feel- 
ing for the rough and tumble life of a 
school board and its chief adminis- 
trator, embroiled in a community crisis 
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over the schools. One’s reaction to 
the realism of the situations and char- 
acters of the novel may depend on the 
recency of his own firsthand experi- 
ence in public school affairs. Although 
some of the characters may appear to 
be too bombastic and many of the sit- 
uations to be overdrawn, one recog- 
nizes the same elements which many 
communities have experienced of late. 

The constellations of issues and 
forces at times become hazy as they 
intertwine with hostilities, prejudices 
and petty problems of the people in- 
volved. As the book draws to its 
close, victory is won, temporarily at 
least, for the forces supporting the pub- 
lic schools. But one has the uneasy 
feeling that only a temporary respite 
has been gained, and that perhaps “the 
fight for our schools” is not the an- 
swer. At least, it does not solve the 
problem of creating a unified com- 
munity upon which to build a school 
program dedicated to the best interests 
of children and youth. 

And so we return to the dilemma— 
what is the role of people who support 
the concept of free public education 
in 1954? These two books will stimu- 
late the reader’s thinking in a time 
when increasingly one is called upon 
to define his role, and to act upon it. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. HaAtverson, 
associate professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Other Publications of Interest 


Administration and educational 
leadership. Clarence A. Weber has 
managed the neat trick of developing 
a book with a somewhat narrow topic 
which is neither repetitive nor tedious 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL 
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ADMINISTRATORS (McGraw-Hill, 
1954). It is written both skilfully 
and authoritatively and should be ex- 
ceedingly useful, say, in seminars en- 
rolling students who have completed 
some of their introductory graduate 
classes. Similarly attractive but bet- 
ter suited to less advanced students is 
William A. Yeager’s treatment of the 
administration of staff personnel: Av- 
MINISTRATION AND THE ‘TEACHER (Har- 
per, 1954). 

Yet another current and choice 
treatment of staff personnel is Wil- 
lard S. Elsbree and E. Edmund Reut- 
ter, Starr PERSONNEL IN THE PUBLIC 
Scnoors (Prentice-Hall, 1954). It is 
comprehensive, scholarly, and success- 
fully avoids a pedantic pattern. Also 
in the general realm of educational 
leadership is Fred C. Ayer’s Funpa- 
MENTALS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPER- 
vision (Harper, 1954). Dr. Ayer has 
packed a tremendous amount of in- 
formation into 523 pages including an 
exceptionally fine application of a con- 
sistent philosophical viewpoint to the 
various phases of supervision. 

Educational foundations, psychol- 
ogy and curriculum. One of the most 
readable and attractive books of re- 
cent years in the mental health field 
has come from the pen of Henry C. 
Lindgren. It is Menrat HEALTH IN 
Epucation (Holt, 1954). Strong bib- 
liographic material, film lists, and five 
appendices add to the book’s appeal. 
Harper and Brothers published an at- 
tractive addition to the field of foun- 
dations in Emma Reinhardt’s AMEr- 
ICAN EDUCATION: AN INTRODUCTION 
(1954). The author seems to have 
made a wise choice by exploring a few 
topics rather fully in lieu of attempt- 
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out all grades when you use — 


CORRELATION in 
HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Holds the child’s interest from the first : 
grade, starting with simple printing up ww 
to finished cursive writing in the eighth 

grade. Helps develop good students— 

good citizens—as well as good writers. 


Provides for individual differences in pupils—including 
the left handed child. 


All Pupils Write 
So Much Better! 


when taught this new easy way 


You will be complimented and delighted to see how the 
average quality of your pupils’ handwriting is raised through- 


The entire program is surprisingly economical includ- 
ing two teaching aids that are truly professional. 


Write for Free Folder on “Correlation in Handwriting” 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 612 N. Park St., Dept. EL, Columbus 8, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 


ing to say a little about many things. 

INTRODUCTION TO E,DUCATIONAL Psy- 
cuHoLtocy (Harper, 1954) is a promis- 
ing addition to similar standard works. 
The authors are H. H. Remmers, 
FKinar R. Ryden, and Clellen L. 
Morgan. In the curriculum area Rosa- 
lind Cassidy has contributed Curric- 
ULUM DEVELOPMENT IN PHYSICAL 
Epucation (Harper, 1954). The book 
demonstrates admirably how physical 
education has “come of age” as a 
highly professionalized phase of public 
school work. 

Elementary, secondary and rural ed- 
ucation. ‘“How-to-do-it” books, al- 
though usually popular, sometimes 
tend to be pedestrian and full of pat- 
tern work. A happy, creatively ori- 
ented exception to this indictment is 
Makinc AND Usinc C1rassroom Scr 
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ENCE MATERIALS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
Scnoot (Dryden, 1954) by Glenn O. 
Blough and Marjorie H. Campbell. 
At the secondary level a book which 
is alrnost certain to make a strong bid 
for deserved popularity is Marvin D. 
Alcorn, Richard A. Houseman, and 
Jim R. Schunert, Berrer ‘TEACHING 
IN SECONDARY Scuoots (Holt, 1954). 
Edgar Dale’s Aupio Visuat Metn- 
ops IN ‘TEacutnc (Dryden, 1954) 
has appeared in a handsome new edi- 
tion which makes striking use of color. 
Educational writings in guidance 
are enriched by Edith M. Leonard, 
Dorothy D. Van Deman, and Lillian 
FE. Miles who have written CounsEt- 
ING WITH PARENTS IN EARLY CHILD- 
Hoop Epucation (Macmillan, 1954). 
—Reviewed by Harotp G. SHANE, 
professor of education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1954-1955 


President, PRUDENCE Bostwick, Supervisor, Denver Pub. Schs., Denver, Colo. 

First Vice-President, AticE Mikx, Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, VERNON E. ANDERSON, Dir. of the Curr. Center, Univ. of Conn., Storrs. 

Field Secretary, MAycie K. SouTHALL, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Marvin L. Berce, Asst. Supt., Pub. Schs., Elgin, Ill.; SrepHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y.; BERNARD LoNSDALE, Elem. Consultant, Calif. St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento, 


Calif. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


Harotp AcBerty, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus (1957); Witt1am M. ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. (1958); FLORENCE BEARDSLEY, St. Dept. of Ed., Salem, Ore. (1956); ARNO A. 
BeELLAcK, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1957); PrupeNceE Bostwick, Denver Pub. Schs., 
Colo. (1957); Witson Corvin, Weeks Jr. H. S., Newton, Mass. (1955); STEPHEN M. Corey, 
Ichrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1957); JANe Fransetu, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1958); James A. HALL, Pub. Schs., Port Washington, N. Y. (1956); LAvoNE HANNA, San 
Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1955); Berry Huntincron, Union Pub. Schs., N. J. (1956) ; G. RoBert 
KoopMAN, Mich. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Lansing (1956); Epwarp A. KruG, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
(1955); J. Murray Lee, St. Coll. of Wash., Pullman (1958); Gorpon N. Mackenzie, Tchrs. Coll., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1958); THropore D. Rice, N. Y. Univ., N. Y. (1956); Vircit M. Rocers, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. (1957); Davis Russett, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley (1955); H1Lpa 
Pasa, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1958); KimpBati Wives, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1955) . 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Mawet C. Epwarps, Pub. Schs., Hayneville; Roserr C. Hatcu, St. Dept. of Ed., Mont- 
gomery; Orro HoLiAway, Ala. Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Arizona—]. LAWRENCE WALKUP, 
Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff. California—PauL C. CLaAy, Stanislaus Co. Schs., Modesto; RutH Dopps, Co. 
Schs., Sacramento; Mercepres Erro, Co. Schs., San Luis Obispo; NevA HAGAMAN, Pub. Schs., Long 
Beach; BeRNARD LONSDALE, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; C. R. Timpany, Santa Clara Co. Schs., 
San Jose. Florida—Dora Skipper, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—JEweL D. Askew, Savannah 
and Chatham Co. Pub. Schs., Savannah; MAry H. FREEMAN, DeKalb Co. Schs., Decatur. //linois— 
MARVIN L. Bercr, Pub. Schs., Elgin; NorMAN J. Gore, Pub. Schs., Decatur; PAULINE Hott, Pub. 
Schs., Riverside; Lorerra MCNAMARA, Pub. Schs., Hinsdale; CHARLOTTE Meyer, Pub. Schs., Decatur; 
B. L. Smiru, Pub. Schs., Oak Park. Indiana—ANNE HopMan, Indiana Univ.; Bloomington; NELLIE C. 
Morrison, Pub. Schs., Muncie. Jowa—R. 'T. Grau, Pub. Schs., Clinton. Kansas—DorotHy MCPHERSON, 
Bd. of Ed., Coffeyville. Kentucky—Loutse Comps, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; MELVIN NorsworTHy 
Fayette Co. Schs., Lexington. Louisiana—Mrs. J. L. PeERKINS, East Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge. 
Maryland—MyrtLe Eckuarpt, Co. Schs., Baltimore; GLADys ‘T. Hopkins, St. Dept. of Ed., Baltimore. 
Michigan—THerat T. Herrick, Pub. Schs., Kalamazoo; FRANCES MARTIN, Central Mich. Coll. of Ed., 
Mt. Pleasant; Maup L. Price, Pub. Schs., Royal Oak; EpiruH RoAcuH Snyper, Pub. Schs., Pontiac. Min- 
nesota—Kart F. Noute, Pub. Schs., Hibbing. Missouri-RAyMOND A. Roberts, St. Dept. of Ed., Jef- 
ferson City. Nebraska—Lro P. BLACK, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Lincoln. New Jersey—Mary E. FErcu- 
son, Pub. Schs., Atlantic City; Cart SALsBurY, Pub. Schs., Milburn. New York—ADELAIDE W. BAKER, 
Pub. Schs., Rome; WiLLtiAM Bristow, Bur. of Cur. Research, New York City; MARCcELLA R. Law- 
LER, Teachers Col., New York City; RAy W. Smit, Pub. Schs., Buffalo; LILLIAN WiLcox, Board 
of Ed., Buffalo. North Carolina—MArGarer FLinrom, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; H. ARNOLD PERRY, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill; MaApetine ‘Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio—ArtuuR W. 
Fosnay, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; PAu Kronur, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; FANNIE JANE Rac- 
LAND, Pub. Schs., Cincinnati; VERNA Watters, Kent St. Univ., Kent. Oklahoma—Jrss Hupson, Pub. 
Schs., ‘Tulsa. Pennsylvania—GERTRUDE BARBER, Pub. Schs., Erie; ErHet McCormick, Pub. Schs., 
Altoona. Tennessee—ANNA L. CARPENTER, Hamilton Co. Schs., Chattanooga; J. F. Ricssy, Co. Schs., 
Lawrenceburg. Texas—JEweEL Askew, Pub. Schs., Houston; SUSAN CRUTCHFIELD, Pub. Schs., Galves- 
ton; IsHMAEL Hitt, Pub. Schs., Lubbock; Marcarer Wasson, Highland Park Pub. Schs., Dallas. 
Virginia—ErtA Branpt, Campbell Co. Schs., Rustburg; ELIizABeTH ELLMoreE, Pub. Schs., Dinwiddie. 
Wisconsin—Mayo BLAKE, Co. Schs., Waukesha; EpyTHe SANDERMAN, Butte des Norts Sch., Menasha. 
New England Region (Connectic ut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts)—J. Epwarp Casey, Univ. of R. L, Kingston; J. BERNARD Evererr, Newton Pub. Schs., New- 
tonville, Mass.; DoNALD Matroon, Williamantic St. Techs. Coll., Williamantic, Conn.; KARLENE 
V. Russet, St. Dept. of Ed., Barton, Vt. Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho)—Cuester Bascock, Pub. Schs., Seattle, Wash.; NoRMAN K. HAMILTON, Pub. Schs., Portland, 
Ore.; VIVIAN JOHNSON, Western Wash. Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; BerTHA STEPHENS, Southern 
Ore. Coll. of Ed., Ashland, Ore. Rocky Mountain Tri-State (Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico)— 
Victor Hoprrer, Colo. Coll., Colorado Springs, Colo.; VONDOLEE S. PAGE, Pub. Schs., Santa Fe, N. M. 


ASCD Headquarters Staff 


Executive Secretary, GEORGE W. DENEMARK, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Associate Secretary, Robert R. Lerrer, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Associate Secretary, RODNEY TILLMAN, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Hive New ASCD Publications 
\re Now Available a a 


Program for Young Adole: 


Focuses upon the need for effective programs in Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. 
Outlines promising plans of organization at junior high school level. Pages: 54. 


Per copy: $1.00. 


At reed 


Penetrating and inspiring analyses by the following eminent educators: 
Henry Steele Commager, Alice V. Keliher, J. Paul Leonard, S. E. Torsten Lund and 
Malcolm S. Maclean. Pages: 58. Per copy: $1.00. 


School Camping: A Frontier of Curriculum Improvement 

Treats many aspects of school camping and suggests possible solutions to 
problems. Shows relation of school camping to the total educational program. 
Pages: 58. Per copy: 75 cents. 


Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers (1954 Edition 


Gives an annotated listing of significant books and booklets published during 
1953 dealing with the following areas: elementary education; secondary educa- 
tion; administration, supervision and curriculum; and general readings. Pages: 
29. Per copy: $1.00. 


ASCD 1954-55 Handbook 

Includes current information concerning the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA. Gives complete listing of Board of Directors, 
Executive Committee, state representatives, committees, members, and head- 
quarters staff of ASCD. Includes advertisements of educational materials and 
services. Pages: 96. Per copy: $1.50. 





Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 3314%. 





Order from: 





